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“In the days of long ago,” the British Poet Laureate, Mr. John 
Masefield, has said, “‘there was one culture for everybody. The 
King who employed a bard shared his poetry with his subjects. 
Now, however, there has been a separation of the culture of the 
court and the culture of the people, and a great separation of the 
bard from the heart of the world.’”’ He went on to remark that 
poets to-day “write in the solitude of rooms,’’ and that “their 
writings when perfected are printed in a book.”” There can be no 
doubt either as to the existence in previous times of a universal 
culture or as to the fact that this state of affairs has ceased to be. 
As late as the sixteenth century there existed in England a public 
drawn from all sections of the community which could enjoy the 
beauty and profundity of Shakespeare’s plays. ‘What made the 
playwrights of that epoch so great as to deserve the phrase which 
Dryden found for them—‘Theirs was the giant race before the 
flood’—was that they lived and wrote in fullest sympathy with 
the whole people. The public to which they appealed was the 
English nation, from Elizabeth upon the throne down to the low- 
est ragamuffin in the street. In the same wooden theaters met 
lords and ladies, citizens and printers, sailors and working men, 
pickpockets, country-folk, and captains from the wars.” So 
wrote that great critic, J. A. Symonds. 

But, as Mr. Masefield complains, a cleavage has developed. 
On the one hand we have a book-reading public which attends 
lectures, visits art galleries and patronizes high-brow drama, and, 
on the other hand, the vast crowd whose mental pabulum is sup- 
plied by the popular press, the cinema, and the entertainment 
features of the radio. This gulf between high-brow and low-brow 
is one of the most serious symptoms in modern life. 
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Unfortunately, the condition described is reflected in the 
Church. In English-speaking countries we have a brilliant group 
of intellectuals. The old, bad days when Catholicism was cut off 
from the cultural world are passing. The trouble is that there is 
so little contact between this element and the general body of the 
faithful. One has only to listen to the diatribes from the Catholic 
intelligentsia concerning the bad art in our churches and the in- 
ferior music demanded by congregations to realize the intensity 
of the civil war that exists. The difficulty which the Liturgical 
Movement has had in introducing a more classic type of worship 
exemplifies in a significant manner the nature of the difference 
which divides the two groups. When we remember that it was 
from the Liturgy that arose the popular Mystery and Miracle 
Plays of the Middle Ages to which are traced the roots of the 
modern drama, and realize how far the majority of worshippers 
are to-day from appreciating the dramatic element in the Mass, 
it will be seen that the criticism here expressed has solid grounds. 
There is, in fact, an obstinate resistance on the part of the Philis- 
tines to the educational efforts of the intelligentsia which should 
arouse our suspicions and cause us to ask whether we are making 
the right approach to the problem. 

In order to solve that problem, it will be advisable for us to 
inquire as to the manner in which a culture arises. And I think 
we shall have to put out of our minds the idea that it is something 
which can be pumped into the receptive pupil by means of lectures 
and book-reading. Culture is more than an intellectual acquisi- 
tion. It colors the whole personality. What we call education 
is by comparison a superficial thing, for culture is an intimate 
possession. Like racial qualities, it is something in the very 
blood. It was a pregnant remark of the late Eric Gill that “‘cul- 
ture is the product of work.” He had in mind the medieval 
craftsman, who, though he might not be able to read, possessed a 
mind finely tempered and made sensitive to beauty by the crea- 
tive labors in which he was daily engaged. The hand taught the 
heart. The work he did was no mechanical task but engaged the 
whole man. Not only could he appreciate the grandeur of a 
cathedral, but he could make his own contribution to it. And 
this devotion to work as something more than the means for earn- 
ing a livelihood was the very atmosphere which, in his guild, he 
breathed. It was part of his religion. It was the function of the 
guild to see that everything was done in a manner that would do 
credit to the craft. And the result was a type of culture that had 
its foundations in the daily practice of shaping things. It was 
not something which the worker put off when he left the workshop. 
Even had he been inclined so to do, the furniture of his home, the 
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implements by which the tiller of the soil labored, and the services 
of his Church, all brought home to him the ideals of good crafts- 
manship. 

This, it is obvious, is a condition which no longer exists. The 
modern mechanic may have occasion to study applied science and 
technology, he may acquire a certain skill and swiftness, but this 
engages only a part of himself. When he leaves the factory, he 
leaves the workman behind. The taste he shows in his choice of 
newspapers and films has been unaffected. His industrial expe- 
rience has not enriched his personality. If he should be enticed 
to see a Shakespearean play, the probability is that, unlike the 
Elizabethan rabble, heirs to centuries of craftsmanship, he will 
find it dull and turn away to visit the latest product of Hollywood 
studios. Is it any wonder that, should he be a Catholic, he is 
unable to appreciate the stately dignity of the Liturgy and alto- 
gether fail to sense its dramatic rhythm and movement? 

It would seem evident, therefore, that in order to secure a true 
culture we must deal with the industrial world. It is there that 
the roots of our problem lie. It is an unfortunate thing, however, 
that in essaying this task we shall derive little help from labor 
itself. The idealism of the workers is concerned less with safe- 
guarding the dignity of work as work than with securing sufficient 
leisure and an adequate wage. There may be ample excuse for 
this materialistic outlook, but with that question we are not here 
concerned. The fact remains that, in endeavoring to improve 
matters, we cannot expect much help from those chiefly concerned. 

It is equally futile to look to the politicians and to legislation. 
Legislation is an effect rather than a cause. Before we can have 
the industrial revolution required we must have a spiritual revo- 
lution enhancing the rights of personality and the proper dignity 
of work and the worker. 

This throws the responsibility on the Church. That she is 
capable of meeting that responsibility need scarcely be said. It 
is not so clear, however, as to the manner in which she is to set 
about this herculean business of transforming an industrialism 
which is the hot-bed of subversive creeds and a demoralizing in- 
fluence in the lives of all subject to it. But, until the spiritual 
revolution takes place in factory, workshop and mine, we must 
look in vain for the emergence of a culture which shall be both 
Catholic and popular. 

The answer to our question will be found in the institution by 
Benedict XV of what is known as the Apostolate of Christ the 
Worker, the idea of which had first occurred to a Swiss pastor, the 
late Abbé Schuh. The Apostolate later received the approval of 
Pius XI and has the support of the present Pontiff. This is not 
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the place in which to enlarge upon its functions or to give the 
detailed story of its growth. It suffices to say that it exists in 
order to further devotion to Christ the Worker. Better known 
and animated by similar motives is the organization of Young 
Christian Workers, founded by Canon Cardijn, with its branches 
all over the world. Pointing in the same direction, we have the 
social Encyclicals of the late Pope laying upon the priesthood as 
its primary duty the apostolate among the workers. These 
efforts constitute together a sure indication that the Church is 
alive to the situation. 

Too often the attitude adopted by well-meaning people towards 
the manual worker is that of declaring that, despite his lowly 
status, he may aspire to sanctity. It is almost suggested that in 
view of the unpromising nature of his environment and the dis- 
agreeable character of his work not too much must be expected of 
him. Removed by only a slight degree from servile labor, he 
merits indeed our pity and our help, but to suppose him capable 
of pioneering a Catholic revival issuing in a Catholic culture and 
civilization is asking more than is reasonable. Devotion to 
Christ the Worker as conceived by the Apostolate is calculated 
to correct this attitude. The fact that the Divine Comrade Him- 
self labored with His hands exalts the calling of the worker. The 
particular form taken by the Incarnation relates the worker in a 
specially intimate way to Our Lord. The inference is clear that 
about a vocation which the Son of God made His own there can 
be nothing mean or degrading. 

As the meaning of Christ’s identification of Himself with this 
class dawns on the mind of the proletariat, those concerned be- 
come conscious of a new self-respect, not merely as human beings 
and co-heirs with the more fortunate in the riches of God’s grace, 
but actually as workers. Not only they but their social functions 
have received divine recognition. The exercise of their vocational 
skill is seen to have a religious meaning. Instead of being 
ashamed of their calling, they can take pride in it. Work, asa 
means of serving God and man, is something more than an eco- 
nomic necessity; it is a privilege entitling us to claim the fellow- 
ship of Jesus the Carpenter, now enthroned at the right hand of 
God the Father. The worker’s conception of himself and his 
calling is transformed. And with that transformation comes a 
realization of the indignity offered his manhood by the present 
industrial system. At that point, it may be said, the revolution 
begins, and it begins within the system itself and while the system 
is still in operation. 

The Christian life has been declared impracticable under exist- 
ing conditions. Socialists and Communists propound the theory 
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that morals depend on the economic system. Much more, accord- 
ing to this theory, will religious devotion depend on material 
conditions. From that point of view, in suggesting the cult of 
Christ the Worker as a remedy for a soul-destroying system, we 
are putting the cart before the horse. It may be granted that 
there is a measure of truth in the theory mentioned. It applies 
to the majority of those concerned. The average man or woman 
is incapable of offering spiritual resistance to a degrading and 
demoralizing environment. Family decencies submit to over- 
crowding. Uncertainty concerning employment undermines 
steady habits. The class-war begets bitterness. Mechanical 
drudgery kills the higher faculties of human nature. 

Yet, militant Socialism has itself shown the way in which an 
heroic minority can combat the danger and help to create condi- 
tions under which the worker can regain his self-respect. The 
class-struggle, evil though it be, has served as a means whereby 
desperate men have managed to save their souls from extinction. 
Those leaders who for disinterested reasons have merged their 
private grievances in those of their class and assumed responsi- 
bilities for their fellows, in the very act of so doing have risen 
above their discouraging surroundings. Moreover, their enthu- 
siasm in the cause has widened and quickened their intellectual 
interests. Many of them will be found to be well-read in the 
philosophy and science that bear upon their class interests. They 
have discovered something which makes life worth living. To 
what was only an economic creed they have given a devotion that 
might be called almost religious. Obviously this is true only of a 
few heroic idealists. But those few possess an influence out of all 
proportion to their numbers. They are the real creators of the 
social movement by which the lives of the workers have been 
bettered. 

Now, if that be so with regard to a movement of this kind, how 
much more should it be true of a movement which looks to Christ 
the Worker as its Leader! Could such a movement be initiated, 
we might expect results parallel—nay, vastly superior—to those 
which have been just described. There would be, in the first 
place, the elect, a little group rediscovering Our Lord in the garb 
of a craftsman and, by means of that approach to Him, experi- 
encing the development of a new devotional intensity. The 
Mass, providing the opportunity for identifying their sufferings 
with His Sacrifice, should give fresh meaning to the Liturgy. 
Prayer would cease to be a merely perfunctory and mechanical 
thing, and become real intercourse with God. An enthusiasm of 
this kind will inevitably overflow the banks of the individual life 
and fertilize the neighboring soil. The growth of the apostolic 
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motive would ensure the multiplication of the original group. 
Cell by cell, the movement would grow as, from humble begin- 
nings, has grown the Socialist movement. 

Accompanying this devotional and apostolic fervor, we have 
the right to anticipate a corresponding intellectual interest in 
religion and especially in the social and economic teaching of the 
Church. As the factory hand and workshop mechanic have been 
led by their awakened class-consciousness to pore over Karl 
Marx’ ponderous volume, so should we find Catholic working 
youth studying the Encyclicals and consulting popular interpre- 
tations of Catholic doctrine. 

The effect of this could not but be to open the eyes of those 
concerned to the shortcomings, from the Christian standpoint, 
of their industrial environment and to suggest ways in which those 
shortcomings could be remedied. In Christian idealism, in the 
new respect for personality created by devotion to Christ, and in 
a fresh appreciation of their own and their comrades’ dignity as 
workers, there would be given a standard by which to test those 
standards now operative in the industrial world and to suggest the 
outlines of a Christian revolution in that realm. Gradually the 
relevance of the Faith to their own particular needs would per- 
colate down through the consciousness of the working class, and 
old prejudices be dissipated and the “‘godless’’ proletariat saved 
from the soul-destroying influences of materialism. 

Particular attention should be given to the order in which the 
stages enumerated are mentioned. Too often the attempt has 
been made to excite interest in Catholic teaching concerning labor 
questions before devotion has been quickened. Study circles 
have been formed, but have languished for lack of adequate dy- 
namic. Or liturgical reform has been initiated, but in a form 
which suggests to the outsider that it is the fad of a few intellec- 
tuals. It is here suggested that these failures are due to inability 
to realize the prior claims of devotion to Christ the Worker and of 
the Apostolate that springs therefrom. ‘‘First things first.” 

The conclusion reached is not mere theory. Before the War, 
the development of the Young Christian Workers had proceeded 
far along these lines. A new type of sanctity intimately asso- 
ciated with daily work had made its appearance, radiant, sacrifi- 
cial and apostolic. It was distinguished, above all, by its Christo- 
centric character. One Young Worker, asked by the Chaplain 
of his group, how long he went without thinking of Our Lord, 
replied: ‘‘Sometimes for as long as five minutes!” 

Is it not possible to see in such beginnings the promise of a 
transformed industrialism and a new culture? It was with this 
last-named development that we began, laying it down that 
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“culture is the product of work,” and instancing as an example 
the way in which medievalism sprang from workshops that, 
through their guilds, were intimately associated with the Church. 

No one can say that the question is not topical. The increased 
power and prestige of that which calls itself the Workers’ Republic 
is setting Catholicism its task. The challenge which it will issue 
must be met. The saying of the present Pope, when known as 
Cardinal Pacelli, confirms this. ‘In the complexity of the modern 
world,” he said, ‘‘the working classes take on a growing impor- 
tance, an importance which it would be stupid and unjust to under- 
estimate. The extent to which the representatives of Labor are 
penetrated with the principles of the Gospel will decide in large 
measure the extent to which the society of to-morrow will be Chris- 
tian.’”’ This was in complete harmony with the counsel offered 
by Pius XI. “When our country is in danger,” he wrote, ‘‘every- 
thing not strictly necessary, everything not bearing directly on 
the urgent matter of unified defense, takes second place. So we 
must act in to-day’s crisis. Every other enterprise, however at- 
tractive and helpful, must yield before the vital need of pro- 
tecting the very foundations of the Faith and of Christian civili- 
zation. Let our parish priests, therefore, while providing of 
course for the normal needs of the faithful, dedicate the better 
part of their endeavors and their zeal to winning back the labor- 
ing masses to Christ and to His Church.” 

It is possible and even probable that there lies before us a return 
to the Dark Ages, in which our traditional culture will be blotted 
out. Conditions may prevail comparable to those which preceded 
the rise of Christendom out of the debris following the fall of Im- 
perial Rome. In this latter case, as we know, a new and glorious 
culture arose from the activities of those Benedictine manual 
laborers who taught the barbarians to plow and drain the marsh 
and fell the forest and build houses for God and man. The 
parallel is instructive, and never more was the lesson it conveys 
more needed than at the present moment. Culture can be reborn 
only as it subordinates its claims to those of Christ the Worker. 








Critics of the Compliment 
By THE RIGHT Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


“Graciousness should never degenerate into flattery, even if 
we had a hope of conciliating the proud by such means. If a 
preacher may make some complimentary remarks in the pulpit 
without danger of scandalizing any but fools, there is also a cer- 
tain kind of compliment that is entirely out of place. ‘Be 
affable,’ said S. Vincent to his priests, ‘but never flatter; for there 
is nothing more contemptible than or so unworthy of a Christian 
heart as flattery; a truly virtuous man holds nothing in such horror 
as this vice.’ ”’ 


The above-quoted remark, which may serve as a sort of text for 
the present paper, is taken from the volume titled, ‘‘Saint Vincent 
de Paul: A Guide for Priests’ (translated from the French of 
Abbé Arnaud d’Angel by the Rev. Joseph Leonard, C.M., p. 122). 

A previous paper endeavored to put the homiletic compliment 
in its proper relation to our twentieth-century outlook upon some 
pulpit customs. In order to achieve this result even partially, 
the paper in question could do little more than give a few illustra- 
tions out of the many furnished by the history of preaching. 

The purpose of the present paper is to supplement these ex- 
amples by others which may serve both to broaden our outlook 
and withal to warn us, whilst we are reading certain critics of the 
compliment in preaching, not to take their adverse criticism with 
too ready an assent. All of these illustrations have their sig- 
nificant lessons for us, which may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Customs change. The rhetorical devices of Libanius, the 
famous pagan rhetorician who gave instructions in the art of 
rhetoric to St. Chrysostom and St. Basil, would in our day appear 
to be attempts at what is derogatorily styled ‘‘fine writing.”’ The 
complimentary allusions found in some of the ancient pulpit 
orators might also be considered by preachers of to-day as insin- 
cere praise or, to employ a harsher term, as downright flattery. 
In our day, therefore, the homiletic compliment may properly be 
looked upon as at least always dangerous to fine sensibilities, 
whether in the speaker or in the person directly addressed or 
merely referred to. Some exceptions to this general rule were 
noted in the previous paper. 
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(2) If the preacher, after mature and well-advised considera- 
tion, should arrive at the conclusion that a complimentary refer- 
ence will be accepted in a genial spirit, and can therefore do no 
harm even where it will probably do no good, it would seem desir- 
able for the preacher to write the complimentary words out fully, 
to memorize them, and resolutely to abide by them. 

(3) If the preacher should think, after careful deliberation, 
that a compliment is expected even though not really merited, 
silence would appear to be preferable to any elaborately cloaked 
excuse for omitting the compliment. 

(4) On the other hand, a preacher may fairly judge that every 
person among his audience has some good traits that should be 
worthy of commendation at least in general terms. So far as 
psychological diplomacy is concerned, it may be noted that praise 
bestowed where it is not completely justified by the facts of the 
case may nevertheless still produce a good effect. I do not know 
(who can know?) if the fine compliments given to Louis XIV had 
not a remarkably good effect on his disposition. For there is, 
after all is said and done, such a thing as trying to live up to one’s 
reputation or to a favorable estimate made by some fairly im- 
portant personage (such as an ordained preacher) of one’s char- 
acter and virtues. Praise a person for his liberality in almsgiving 
or in educational beneficence, and you may loosen the strings of a 
somewhat niggardly purse. Assuming the presence of a virtue 
(as Hamlet advised his mother to do) where it hardly exists in a 
thoughtful auditor, may serve to heap coals of fire upon his head, 
and may hopefully lead him to make a strong effort towards the 
cultivation of that virtue. Something like this may have been 
the excuse made to themselves by some of those preachers who 
have been accused of flattering their civic or ecclesiastical rulers. 
The compliment may have done no more harm in days when 
everybody took it as a matter-of-course and as something of a 
polite necessity, than similar expressions demanded by the social 
customs of our own times. Cartoonists find abundant matter for 
jocose comment in our “‘So glad to see you”’ (to an insufferable 
bore) and the like. The compliment may have done good to the 
person specifically addressed, although all others considered it— 
not so much as flattery, but rather as—one of the ordinary and 
well-established courtesies of civilized life. 

(5) If, however, the preacher should seriously think it in- 
evitable that a rebuke ought to take the place of the expected 
compliment, all the more necessary is a most careful and studiedly 
moderate use of language. There ought to be a meticulous accu- 
racy in phraseology, an absolutely trustworthy memorizing of the 
words to be used, and an abiding resoluteness to stick to the 
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written words with most literal fidelity. Emotion of the moment 
must never carry us into impromptu speech in such circumstances. 
Impromptu overpraise may be condoned in a sermon, but not 
impromptu rebuke. Occasions may, indeed, arise unexpectedly 
where some kind of rebuke or animadversion would appear to be 
desirable. If the rebuke or animadversion should unhappily 
overstep the just limitations of proper moderation, the excusing 
circumstances will at least be clear to charitably disposed auditors. 
Nevertheless, because of the general fact that gentleness ought to 
govern our speech as an ecclesiastical habit, it would seem proper 
to make our excuses for too harsh speech as soon as a cooler tem- 
per steps into the picture. 


II 


While commendation is sometimes a difficult thing to bestow 
with any certainty of its pleasurable acceptance, dispraise of an 
established custom of courtesy may simply be a crude method of 
attempted self-justification for not yielding an expected meed of 
praise. Ifa priest should hesitate to utter the customary compli- 
ment, mere silence and a direct beginning of the sermon is as- 
suredly preferable to any excuse offered for not speaking the usual 
complimentary words. 

A thoughtful person can hardly agree, therefore, with Baring- 
Gould concerning the “noble’”’ character of an illustration given, 
in his ‘‘Post-Medizeval Preachers”: ‘‘Noble was the commence- 
ment of a sermon of Father Seraphim, when preaching before the 
same monarch [sc. Louis XIV.]. ‘Sire!’ he began, ‘I am not 
ignorant of the fact that custom required me to address to you 
acompliment; I pray your Majesty to excuse me; I have searched 
my Bible for a compliment—I have found none.’”’ 

If the anecdote be authentic, the preacher in question might 
have spared himself the elaborate self-justification, partly because 
it really was not called for, and partly because it was hardly cred- 
ible in a man commended by La Bruyére as a preacher wholly 
worthy of participating in the uninterrupted apostolical succes- 
sion. Could he indeed have searched the Bible for a compliment 
without finding one? Had he forgotten that the Apostle of the 
Gentiles found it both possible and desirable to begin his great 
sermon on Mars Hill with a complimentary reference to the 
notable religiousness of his auditory, as evidenced by the innu- 
merable altars erected to the gods? And that when he spoke 
before Agrippa he could deliberately insinuate praise for Agrippa’s 
knowledge, fairness of disposition, and patience? And when, 
later in the same address, he was rudely interrupted by Festus, 
Paul could address him gently as ‘‘most excellent Festus”? In 
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all these cases, the compliments were the common courtesies of 
civilized life. One is tempted to think that the anecdote is not 
quite authentic. And one is also tempted to wonder why the 
rudeness to Louis XIV attributed to the preacher should have 
been deemed ‘‘noble’”’ by Baring-Gould. 

As we of to-day can hardly understand with sufficient adequacy 
the circumstances of an event which occurred centuries ago, our 
judgments on the next illustration furnished by the same author 
may be hesitant and reserved. In this case the preacher com- 
mented upon was the illustrious Father Brydaine, born in the 
first year of the eighteenth century. He was what we should style 
a missioner who gave two hundred and fifty-six missions, one of 
which, delivered in 1755 at St. Sulpice, became famous. ‘He had 
been a mission-preacher in the country,” says Baring-Gould, 
‘“‘when he was suddenly called to preach at St. Sulpice, before the 
aristocracy of Paris. . . .He had been instructed in the necessity 
of acknowledging their presence by a compliment. But listen to 
the man of God: 


“ *At the sight of an audience so strange to me, my brethren, it 
seems that I ought to open my mouth to ask your favor in behalf of 
a poor missionary, deficient in all the talents you require, when he 
comes before you to speak of your welfare. But far from it, to-day 
I feel a different sentiment; and though I may be humbled, do not 
think for one moment that I am troubled by the miserable anxieties 
of vanity ; —as though, forsooth, I were preaching myself. God forbid 
that a minister of heaven should ever think it necessary to excuse 
himself before such as you!’ ” 


Let me here interrupt the sequence of the Introduction of 
Father Brydaine’s sermon in order to call attention to an infelici- 
tous translation of the original ‘‘auprés de vous’’ as “‘before such 
as you.” This mistranslation would intimate an unnecessary 
rudeness and crudeness that approaches, if indeed it failed to at- 
tain to, the character of a base insult. But to continue: 


‘« ‘Be you who you may, you are but like me, sinners before the judg- 
ment-seat of God. It is then only because I stand before your God 
and my God, that I am constrained now to beat my breast. Hitherto 
I have published the righteous dealings of the Most High in thatched 
temples. I have preached the rigors of penance to unhappy ones, the 
majority of whom were destitute of bread. I have announced to the 
good inhabitants of the fields the most awful truths of religion. 
Wretched one that I am, what have I done! I have saddened the 
poor, the best friends of my God; I have carried terror and pain into 
the simple and faithful souls which I should have sympathized with 
and consoled. 
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“ ‘But here, here, where my eyes rest only on the great, the rich, 
the oppressors of suffering humanity, the bold and hardened in sin; 
ah! here only is it, here in the midst of these many scandals, that the 
word of God should be uttered with the voice of thunder... .’”’ 


Once more it is necessary to note that the translation is quite 
too harsh, because it omits the very important word ‘‘ou”’ in the 
original French: ‘‘C’est ici, oi: mes regards ne tombent que sur des 
grands, sur des riches, sur des oppresseurs de l’humanité souf- 
frante, ou sur des pécheurs.” The original French divides the 
auditory into four classes: the great, the rich, the oppressors, the 
bold and hardened sinners. The English translation, by omitting 
the ‘‘ou,’’ appears to make all of the “great” and the “rich” into 
oppressors and hardened sinners. 

Two comments hereupon are permissible. First, as Baring- 
Gould was a very active author, his mistranslations need not argue 
a conscious attempt to make what he styles a ‘“‘magnificent ex- 
ordium”’ more affronting than it really was. Secondly, Brydaine 
(or Brydayne, or Bridaine—his name occurs spelled variously in 
various books) never composed or spoke this exordium. It may 
have had, like certain ‘‘historical’’ novels, a basis of fact; but it 
was composed by the Abbé Maury, who was a child of five years 
when Brydaine delivered his famous mission in the Church of St. 
Sulpice, but who later heard an account of the sermon from an old 
man, and who composed the exordium as an illustration of Bry- 
daine’s pulpit eloquence. How far the old man’s recollections of 
the sermon were developed by Maury’s own eloquence, who shall 
now say? But this tour de force takes away all authenticity from 
the anecdote and all value it otherwise might have as an example 
of a mighty protest against the homiletical ‘‘compliment.” 

Even were the exordium authentic, we may surmise a hazard in 
such a generalization as it indulges in. We may also question 
whether such a wholesale denunciation was in accord with the 
suggestions of a practical psychology, or was at all in accord with 
the counsel of St. Augustine that preachers ought to endeavor to 
conciliate the good feeling of their auditors. 


III 


In his ‘History of Preaching,’’ Dargan declares that ‘‘the 
tendency of the age to flatter the great, and especially Louis 
XIV, ... finds only too frequent place in Bossuet’s orations. It 
exceeds the bounds of truth, and even of good taste; and with 
every allowance made for the manners of the time, it is unneces- 
sary and unbecoming in a minister of God’s Word to men and 
kings. Yet, it must be said that Bossuet did not cringe; he could 
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flatter, but he was not base.”” And Dargan gives several examples 
exhibiting the courage of Bossuet in his relations with Louis. 
Now, Dr. Dargan was professor of Homiletics in the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky. As against 
this estimate of Bossuet by Dr. Dargan, this arraignment of the 
great preacher as a flatterer of the great and especially of Louis 
XIV, we may appropriately quote from H. Sidney Lear’s large 
volume titled ‘““Bossuet and His Contemporaries”: ‘From his 
earliest days of Court preaching, Bossuet shunned to a very re- 
markable extent a weakness which was far more prevalent and less 
open to condemnation in his time than in our own—that of overt 
flattery of the great and royal personages before whom he spoke.”’ 
And Miss Lear gives illustrations which are too many and too 
extensively worded for incorporation in the present paper. In 
another place, she notes in Bossuet’s preaching ‘‘the absence of 
flattery and the remarkably plain speaking which Bossuet used 
both to his Royal listeners and their Court. Duly to estimate 
this, it is needful to bear in mind the tone and habits of the period, 
which were those of a profuse, fulsome adulation, such as in our 
day would be considered almost an insult to those to whom it was 
offered. It was the custom for preachers to lavish words of 
flattery upon their noble, especially their royal hearers, which, if 
interpreted as having any real meaning, would lead us to invest 
with every grace and virtue men and women whose lives were 
often glaringly opposed to all that is saintly or even religious. 
One would not for a moment defend such unreal expressions, nor 
even excuse them on the ground that they were generally alto- 
gether conventional; but it is satisfactory to note their absence 
as a rule from the religious utterance of so great a man as Bossuet. 
Not that even he is quite free from compliments or attributing 
more to royal personages than we can honestly feel to be borne 
out by facts,—but one must keep in mind the habits and exigen- 
cies of the time, and moreover note how any such conventional 
laudations are qualified, or turned to some high-toned lesson.” 
While Miss Lear tries thus to do justice to the courage and firm- 
ness of the admirable Bossuet, both by a personal view of her own 
and by many examples which I cannot well allot space to here, it 
is worth while recalling that De Maistre argues sincerity in Bos- 
suet’s praises of royalty: “Il loue le monarque [Louis XIV] du 
fond d’un coeur dévoué; il ne loue que parcequ’il admire; et sa 
louange est toujours parfaitement sincére....’’ Assuredly this 
estimate of Bossuet by De Maistre is very intelligibly sincere, and 
is not merely a sort of perfunctory praise. One great mind esti- 
mates another great mind, and the reader’s own heart must feel 
itself refreshed by such a glowing tribute. We can therefore 
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estimate more justly the combination of sincere tributes of affec- 
tion and devotion towards the King, on the one hand, and of 
vigorous warnings on the other hand, such as Miss Lear gives us 
as further illustrations. The warnings thus addressed by Bossuet 
to royalty are in point here, and some space must be made for 
them as examples of priestly speaking to the very great of this 
world. 

Preaching before Louis XIV on the Feast of All Saints in the 
year 1669, Bossuet thus addressed the King: ‘‘Ye shall die like 
men, and fall like one of the princes. Majesty, of a truth, is never 
extinguished—it descends from one to another—Le roi ne meurt 
jamais, we say; and the image of God is immortal, but neverthe- 
less the man falls, dies, and his glory does not follow him to the 
grave. Notso with the immortal citizens of the heavenly country 
—they are as gods, they can die no more, they can neither deceive 
nor be deceived. . . . Sire, he were abhorred of God and men who 
failed to desire your glory even in this life, or who refused to 
strive to promote it with all his heart.” Assuredly, this was not 
adulation. It was the sincere affection of a subject for his king. 
But nevertheless it was also sincerely employed as a stepping- 
stone to higher things. For he continues: ‘But assuredly it were 
to be faithless and a traitor to Your Majesty, were I to limit my 
desires on your behalf to this perishable world. May you then 
live ever happy, ever successful, victorious over your enemies, the 
father of your people!’ Louis was not to be ever happy, ever 
successful, victorious over his enemies, save inasmuch as he was a 
true father over the people whom he ruled as a king. And the 
preacher continues to point out the demands made upon a sovereign 
as exactingly as upon the humblest of the people thus placed under 
his charge: ‘‘But may you also live ever worthy, just, humble, 
and pious, ever steadfast in your religion and faithful to the 
Church! So shall we ever see in you a noble king, crowned alike 
in this world and in the next.”” This was no thoughtless glorifica- 
tion of the kingly state. This was an appeal to the best thinking 
and the highest plotting of any kingly mind. 

Similarly, on Advent Sunday of the year 1665, the preacher had 
held up to his sovereign’s mental view the temptations and dan- 
gers of the sovereign power in any earthly state. ‘‘Sire,’’ the 
preacher said, “‘what will it avail you to have thus achieved the 
glory of France . . . if, after the world and history shall have re- 
echoed your name, you are found wanting in those other works 
which only are valuable in God’s sight and written in the Book of 
Life? This day’s Gospel has set before Your Majesty the amaze- 
ment of the terrified world in that dreadful day when the Lord 
Jesus Christ shall come in His Majesty. If the stars, the ele- 
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ments, and the mighty works of creation which God seems to have 
framed to endure for ever are then to crumble, what will become 
of the work of men’s hands? Will not that devouring fire con- 
sume cities and fortresses, palaces and all pleasant places—in- 
scriptions and titles, history itself—until all monuments of all 
kings are but a heap of ashes?” 

Unquestionably, this was not the fulsome flattery of a self- 
seeking politician. On the contrary, it was an insistent and 
terrible uncloaking of the kingliest status in the whole world. 
And the orator continues insisting on the only true greatness which 
this earth can offer: ‘Can men attribute to themselves any real 
greatness in that which will one day be naught save dust? There 
must indeed be other greatness, other annals!’’ 

In the second week of Lent of the year 1662, Bossuet had 
spoken these plain words to the King: “Ah, could I lay before 
you here the heart of a Nebuchadnezzar or a Belshazzar, of a 
Nero or a Domitian, you would behold with horror and trembling 
what comes in high places from forgetfulness of God, and the 
terrible misfortune of having none set over you. Thence it is 
that lust ever refines and feeds upon itself. Thence spring all the 
nameless forms of avarice, voluptuousness, and pride which are 
paraded before the face of men. So long as all the world applauds, 
it is easy to excuse one’s self; and once given up to such license, a 
man reckons as a virtue each crime which he fails to commit, each 
sin from which he abstains. And what is the cause of all this? 
Excessive power, fertile in crime, license, the parent of all excess.”’ 

Lear concludes the illustrations of this outstanding feature of 
Bossuet’s handling of the ‘“‘compliment’’ with the following: ‘‘On 
Palm Sunday, 1662, in the presence of all the Court, Bossuet 
boldly preached to Louis XIV on the Duty of Kings. After 
dwelling awhile on the special topic of the day, ‘Behold, thy King 
cometh unto thee,’ he turns to the Royal personage, saying: 
‘Sire, I beseech Your Majesty to set before yourself this day 
Jesus Christ, the King of kings, the Great High Priest, as placing 
His Gospel on your head and in your hands: on your head, to 
teach you obedience; in your hands, to teach it to your subjects.’ 
And a little further on: ‘How great the wrong if kings seek pleas- 
ures which God forbids; if they turn against Him the powers He 
commits to them; if they break the laws they are bound to main- 
tain! This is the great overwhelming danger of the great ones of 
the earth. They are bound to combat their passions like other 
men; but beyond all other men they are bound to put restraint 
upon themselves. No man is fit to exercise power save he who is 
most reticent in using it. . . . Sire, be faithful to God, and do not 
hinder the great things He has in store for you by your sins.’ 
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Such passages might be indefinitely multiplied, and perhaps some 
of the most striking occur in the more historical orations. ... Nor 
was it alone to royalty that the preacher—who, as Gualt de 
Saint-Germain said, ‘was laying the foundations of a lofty Chris- 
tian philosophy’ among his contemporaries—pressed home the 
stern truths which could scarcely come acceptably to the luxur- 
ious, self-indulgent, often profligate courtiers, both men and 
women. ...” 

In the second volume of his ‘History of Preaching,” Dargan 
remarks (pp. 88-89) on the superb art of Bossuet and Massillon, 
that it is “consummate. . . .The only serious exception as to 
taste is the flattery of the great. . . but even for that, bad as it 
is, some shadow of excuse may be found in the general habit of the 
age. . . . Readers of English who recall the absurd tone of the 
dedication in King James’ Version of the Bible do not need to be 
told to what lengths even truly good men of that age could go in 
their adulation of royalty. But granting this, it remains true 
that perhaps never in the history of preaching or of any oratory 
was the art of eloquent speech brought to such a height of excel- 
lence as in this Catholic preaching of the age of Louis XIV.” 

This is a pleasant admission on the part of the Protestant Dar- 
gan. But once more we may share the view of De Maistre as 
already quoted in this paper, that Bossuet praised royalty only 
because he sincerely admired those whom he praised. In the 
notable preachers ranked by the side of Bossuet, it would seem to 
be fair to surmise that the ‘‘compliments’’ they employed were 
something better than mere flattery—were perhaps delicately put 
incitements to those thus addressed to justify, by their conduct, 
the kindly praises bestowed upon them. 








Four Years in a Hospital 
By CHARLES Tay Lor, O.M.I. 


“You are to replace Father Dwan as chaplain in California,” 
so the letter read. Our Church had just been renovated, the 
people seemed in good humor, so to me a change seemed little 
desirable. 

“But there’s one thing good about it,’”’ said an engineer from 
Los Angeles, building a refinery in our neighborhood, “you’re 
going to California. And no words are too grand to extol her 
beauties.” 

I had been a year on the southern edge of the Texas Panhandle, 
had lived there through a winter’s biting cold and a summer’s 
torrid heat, and of course through their dust-storms. For one 
whole week in February the dust-laden wind had blown. Even 
inside, with every window down, the air was cloudy with dust and 
you had but to open your mouth actually to taste it. California, 
now, would probably be different. 

Father Dwan and I were just to change places, so we met one 
another along the way. Father Dwan had been very popular, 
and I was worried how I'd fill his shoes. 

“Oh, don’t be disturbed,” he told me, ‘‘just be kind to those 
people and all will be well.” But he added: “However you 
sacrifice yourself for anyone, don’t be disappointed if he forgets.” 

With these words of counsel ringing in my ears I continued my 
journey. The long trip to the Pacific through the deserts of the 
West is a good preparation for starting out anew. Like, no 
doubt, every other tourist, I was surprised that the orange groves 
of California were so long coming. There seemed to be so many 
long miles of hills and mountains with their brown-gravel slopes 
before one sights, especially in the dry Summer, any green of 
California’s vegetation. 

Olive View, the scene of Father Dwan’s long labors, was itself 
built along the slopes of gravel hills. But the hand and art of 
man had terraced, shaded and gardened the slopes into things of 
beauty. The buildings, some sixty-five large ones, were simple 
and homelike rather than impressive. The spaces between them 
were either paved or beautified with plants, and the whole settle- 
ment formed a miniature town. 

The Sanatorium of Olive View possessed its own fire depart- 
ment, utilities, post office, even a moving picture gallery, and 
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community chapel or auditorium. The only thing lacking, dis- 
tinctive perhaps of Los Angeles, was provision for a resident 
chaplain. The laws of the County forbid any subsidy for a 
religious worker. The chaplain lived five miles away in San 
Fernando. This made attending the six hundred Catholics of 
Olive View a doubly difficult task. 

But personalities are always more interesting than buildings, 
or even flowers. There were 30 physicians at Olive View, 300 
nurses, orderlies and attendants, and 300 porters, maids, cooks, 
gardeners and other workmen. The patients then numbered a 
1000, but have since increased to 1100. The medical staff and 
the nurses of Olive View were noted for devotion to their work, 
their interest in the patients, and their good humor. Although 
most of them had passed far beyond their teens and were ap- 
proaching middle age, they certainly disproved the theory, some- 
times held, that only quite young people can do active, effective 
work. Their pay of course was good, and their work-hours 
rarely more extended than eight a day and their work-days 
seldom more than five a week. 

The great enemy at Olive View was tuberculosis in all its varied 
phases and forms of attack. And the chief weapon against it was 
first, last and always rest. There was good food, too, substantial 
to build up the system and varied to tempt the palate. Then 
also to fill the lungs there was plenty of fresh, country air, dry 
and rarefied as it naturally would be at the elevation of 1500 feet. 

Each bed had a radio connection, and newspapers and current 
magazines were available through a newsboy who daily made the 
rounds. Books were brought to the patient’s bed weekly by an 
experienced librarian. Even school classes were held for the 
younger patients, and yearly there were graduates both from 
grammar and high school. Every opportunity was thus afforded 
the mind for useful and pleasurable occupation. 

The one illogical void was the lack of any official place for 
religion to content the heart. Of the 1000 patients only 25 
expressed no religious choice. Some 500 were Catholics, and yet 
no religious worker was on Olive View’s million-dollar annual 
pay-roll. There was a Protestant chaplain, and an Oblate of 
Mary attended the Catholic patients. Yet, they were both very 
much on sufferance, subject to the good-will of the local powers. 

However, men are ruled by the heart. And when recovery of 
health comes at so high a price—after long months, perhaps 
years, of submission and patience, as in the tubercular cure— 
then one can scarcely expect the sacrifice unless there is something 
more to hope for than temporal gain. The too frequent dismal 
failures in rehabilitation can often be traced to the lack of a 
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strong motive such as religion alone can give. As an Olive View 
physician once told me: ‘“There were three men who after long 
treatments were practically cured, and I let them go out on a pass. 
But it was one long round of women, wine, and song. When 
they came back, they were done for. In six months, two of them 
were dead.” 

It is true that religion is not guaranteed to make everyone a 
saint or a hero. Nor can it in every case supply for intelligence 
or absence of will power. Yet, such is the knowledge, hope and 
courage imparted by supernatural religion that history and ex- 
perience prove that with these aids the weakest may trust for 
victory, whereas without them the strongest fear defeat. 

Still, God has his own ways of doing things, and whatever the 
Chaplain’s difficulties, the work is unquestionably blessed. A 
sick-bed, after all, makes a very good pulpit, and the following 
figures speak consoling results. 

In the four years and five months of my stay, the thirty-five 
wards of Olive View were all completely visited twenty times. 
This means that 4000 personal visits were paid to Catholic men 
who were patients there, and 5000 to Catholic women. I always 
sat down by the bed on these visits. Perhaps it was the South- 
erner in me that made me take my time. At any rate, it gave 
both me and the sick-person the feeling that nobody else mattered 
at the moment, that my one interest, at least for the nonce, was 
to benefit him or her. This personal visiting also naturally 
developed a comprehension of the patient’s special moral prob- 
lems. 

Whatever the logic of it, the results were gratifying. On those 
quarterly visits, seventy-five per cent of the men and boys and 
ninety per cent of the women and girls agreed to receive the 
Sacraments. The records show 3100 quarterly Confessions and 
Communions of men and 4400 of women. The children, young 
people, and surgical cases were given an extra occasion for 
approaching the Sacraments. They availed themselves devoutly 
of this opportunity to the number of 1500 extra Communions each 
quarter. For ambulant patients, a special Communion Mass was 
offered up on Holydays, and chapel Communions reached 1000 
in four years. Thus, 10,000 Confessions were heard and 10,000 
Communions given at Olive View in the period. This is probably 
a fair record for a public hospital, especially when ninety per cent 
of this attention had to be given from bed to bed. 

Now, of course, every Catholic I met at Olive View was not 
looking around the corner to see if I were coming to shrive him. 
That is rarely the case. In the receiving wards, where I usually 
first met the patients, it often took a great deal of talk, explana- 
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tion and persuasion, and, to be sure, the grace of God, before 
the patient decided to make his Confession. But once he had 
made the step, perhaps for the first time in many years, it usually 
seemed easy for him to repeat it the next time he saw me on my 
rounds. 

Some, however, who had signed as Catholics, were not yet 
baptized, were merely interested, or had definitely left the Church 
at one time, though they now wished to return toher bosom. For 
these people I usually arranged a course of instructions, some 
eight in number. On completion of their course, I baptized in 
the four-year period eighteen men and twenty women at Olive 
View, and received fourteen back into the Church through the 
profession of faith. These fifty converts meant extra trips for 
the Chaplain, probably 400 altogether. But it was interesting 
and naturally consoling work. 

A rather larger number had been baptized indeed as Catholics, 
but, without giving up the Faith, had never made their First 
Communion. When this seemed really an act of negligence 
rather than ill-will or lack of faith, these people were simply given 
the catechism to study. It is a tribute to their seriousness that 
I found, as a rule, on my return visit that they had studied the 
little book, learned their prayers, and obtained a fair comprehen- 
sion of the Faith. 97 men and 87 women of an average 
age of over twenty years received their First Communion at 
Olive View during the four years. 

In two general Confirmations, very kindly and zealously ad- 
ministered each time in eight different wards by Archbishop 
Cantwell, 89 men and 94 women received that Sacrament. These 
services were veritable Pentecosts, since men and women, young 
and old, sick and convalescent, sound of sense and deaf and dumb, 
black and white, Americans and foreigners, Europeans and Ori- 
entals, were among the confirmed. 

A factor, I believe, in the success of the work was the distri- 
bution of Catholic reading matter. From various sources, such 
as the Jesuit Fathers in Hollywood and the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society in Los Angeles, I obtained enough of this literature to 
give each Catholic and interested outsider at least one recent 
religious newspaper and magazine on each of my visits. In the 
four years, over 20,000 Catholic periodicals were thus distributed 
free to individual patients at Olive View. To supplement this, 
every Saturday morning I travelled through the Sanatorium and 
sold at a nominal price some sixty-five copies of the well-edited 
and popular Denver Catholic Register. 

But did the Olive View Chaplain have no other work? Yes, 
he also attended the Veterans’ Tubercular Institution for 
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Southern California, located likewise five miles from San Fer- 
nando and three miles from Olive View. There, too, in the period, 
some twenty complete rounds were made and 900 individual 
visits paid to the Catholic patients. Although the number of 
patients was smaller here, quarterly Communions in the four 
years reached 550. This means that two-thirds of these soldier- 
boys received the Sacraments every three months. 

These men were older than those at Olive View. Yet, six 
were baptized and made their First Communion at the Veterans’ 
during the period. Emergency sick-calls, on the other hand, 
were rather frequent. At Olive View the yearly turn-over of 
patients had brought me into contact there with some 2000 
individual Catholics. But cases wherein the cure seemed hope- 
less were usually despatched to other rest-homes. So, in the 
whole time, at Olive View, Extreme Unctions amounted to 
scarcely fifty of men and seventy-five of women. 

At the Veterans’, however, the patients were cared for to the 
end. Although in the four years I met hardly more than 250 
different Catholics here, yet I gave Extreme Unction to 43. 

God was kind to these poor sufferers. Two hundred Catholics, 
counting the known fallen-aways, met Death at Olive View and 
the Veterans’ during those four years. Yet, when the hour came, 
all but half a dozen (some three in each hospital) had recently 
received the Sacraments with full consciousness and every sign of 
faith and devotion. 


As the Chaplain lived in San Fernando, he, of course, did 
something to pay for his board there. Regularly on Sunday, I 
offered up Mass there and preached—the last two years in the 
famous old Mission of San Fernando. 

All of our parish lay in the County of Los Angeles. But it 
extended, ten miles from west to east, fifty from south to north. 
In fact, the eastern and northern boundaries were lost in the 
mountains. In this far-flung district I naturally helped at times 
with. Mass, Confessions, preaching, and visiting the sick at Gor- 
man, Newhall, Pacoima, Santa Rosa, Sepulveda. One Christmas 
Day, after two Masses in the warm, green Valley of San Fer- 
nando, I travelled fifty miles to Gorman and, in the midst of 
mountains clothed with snow, celebrated Mass in a typical 
northern atmosphere. 

The Chaplain of Olive View served, too, for a year as Chaplain 
of the local Sisters’ Convent, and for the four years as confessor 
of the devout and progressive Sisters of Charity at Burbank. 
One Good Friday I enjoyed the privilege of preaching the Three 
Hours’ Agony at the stately Ramona Convent at Alhambra. 
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The foregoing is probably the average routine of the Catholic 
Chaplain in the public institutions in the South-West. It does 
leave one behind in one’s desk-work. Yet, a continual daily 
recording of patients had to be made. In the four years there 
were but twelve marriages from Olive View. These, however, as 
well as other cases presented, involved work as notary and some- 
times as judge or defensor vinculi. For a year the Olive View 
Chaplain likewise served as secretary of the organization of very 
zealous priests known as the Western Conference of Catholic 
Hospital Chaplains. 

But a priest must also read and study. On the Chaplain’s job, 
the only way to do this, I found, is to use your free day, if you 
could find one, and your vacation, if you got one. By hook or 
crook I managed to peruse some fifteen books, mostly medico- 
religious, and arranged a booklet of indulgenced prayers especially 
for the sick. As ‘“The Home Prayer Book”’ this was published by 
Our Sunday Visitor, and has reached its second edition. 

Utilizing two delightful vacations—one in the saintly Abbey of 
Gethsemane, Kentucky, the other in the charming Retreat House 
of the Jesuits at Los Altos, California—I likewise managed to 
write some twenty-five conferences on various subjects. They 
were used in the pulpit or Olive View Radio and the private 
instruction of converts. Perhaps they too may some day see the 
printer’s ink—if I can catch a printer off his guard! 

Was there no sight-seeing then of California and its world- 
famed beauties? Oh, yes, more than once I saw the lights of 
Hollywood’s boulevards, stepped over the noted foot-prints of 
Grauman’s Chinese, heard Jose Iturbi and the hundred-piece Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra make such music in the majestic 
Hollywood Bowl that the angels might sit upon the stars to hear. 
One calm evening I dined with family friends on the Crest of 
Beverly Hills, so near to all the Wilshire District that one could 
count its myriad-colored lights, yet so far and high above them 
that the melodies of the next-door neighbor, Mr. Leopold Stokow- 
ski, might alone be heard in the mountain air. 

Thrice, in Pasedena’s Huntington Museum, I gazed at Gains- 
borough’s Blue Boy, fresh and rich with eternal youth despite 
the passing of the centuries. The blue ocean, too, sometimes 
pacific, more often thundering, was ever an intriguing sight, as 
one flew along the wide Roosevelt Highway and saw the cliffs of 
Santa Monica lined up to battle the countless waves of Neptune’s 
host. Somehow you felt, as surf beat surf with unremitting 
crash upon the shore, that one day the sea would win. 

One Summer’s day, when even the ocean shore was warm, I 
travelled through the ever-ascending, ever-winding, tree-banked 
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road up to Lake Arrowhead. There, as a launch bore you over 
the lake’s glassy surface, your head was bathed with mountain 
breezes and your fingers could dip into cold waters at your side. 

But such days were rare. For a worker they had to be. The 
tourist sees more of California in four weeks than the worker in 
four years. Yet, I had gained twenty pounds in California’s 
fabled clime, and my beloved superiors, alert lest any subject get 
moldy, thought they’d really find some task that would fitly 
challenge a lively lad like myself. 

Five thousand Texas Mexicans were crowded in the suburbs of 
San Antonio, most of them poverty-stricken and still more of 
them, if possible, fallen away from the Faith. These I was given 
for my spiritual children, to build up into a model parish, starting 
onadime. But maybe, if the Lord lets me keep a Scotchman’s 
wee bit of humor, this will some day be another tale. 

As the factories of Los Angeles, the homes of Alhambra, the 
orange groves of San Bernardino, the mountains of Palm Springs 
and the Desert that is the West faded into mist and memory, I 
was happy I had been one of that unsung and often unthought-of 
band—the Catholic Chaplains of the public institutions of the 
United States. Unpretentious but blessed is their pulpit, the 
head of a sick-bed; when every ward is visited, every patient 
attended, and each poor sinner treated like the only pebble on 
God’s beach, when the pastor might rest and the missionary call 
it a day, then for the hospital chaplain the work is all just ready 
to be done over again. Yet, will not our God recall His words: 
“Blessed is he that understandeth concerning the needy and the 
poor: the Lord will deliver him in the evil day”’ (Ps. xl. 1)? 








The Consecration in the Eastern Rites 
By CLEMENT C. ENGLERT, C.SS.R. 


The very heart and center of our Catholic life is the Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass. And the very heart and center of the Mass is 
the Consecration. This is true not only of the Roman Rite, but 
of all the Rites of Christendom. It may prove interesting there- 
fore to institute a brief comparison between the consecration form 
of our own Roman Rite, and the various formule and ceremonies 
in use by our brethren of the Eastern Rites. 

It will be evident to even the most casual observer that there is 
no very great divergency in the consecration forms used by Chris- 
tians the world over. But in a matter so sacred as the Consecra- 
tion, even small differences become invested with an interest and 
a dignity far beyond any considerations of mere verbiage or ritual. 
Every word, every accent, every ceremony possesses some in- 
triguing charm for the ardent liturgist, and the number of ardent 
liturgists in the world grows greater every day. 

Naturally, the basis for all consecration forms is an imitation of 
the actions performed by Our Divine Saviour at the Last Supper. 
This imitation was very simple and literal in the early days of 
Christianity. But with the gradual separation of the Eucharist 
from the agape (“‘love-feast’’ or common supper), and the celebra- 
tion of both consecrations together instead of separately as was 
probably done at first,’ the ceremonial forms of the consecrations 
also developed, and it is remarkable that they agree with one 
another so closely. 


The Preface in the Eastern Rites 


All Rites start the Canon of the Mass with a form of Preface or 
solemn prayer of praise and thanksgiving, which is preceded by a 
dialogue between the celebrant and the congregation. ‘“‘Sursum 
corda”’ and ‘“‘Gratias agamus Domino” (or “‘Benedicamus Dom- 
ino”) are common formule. In the Early Church the Preface 
was the prayer which naturally preceded the Consecration itself. 
This Preface thanked God for all His wonderful gifts and blessings, 
dwelling on the creation of the world, the fall of Adam, the merci- 

1 As Our Lord probably did at the Last Supper. Cfr. the historic narrative found 
in the Roman Rite before the consecration of the chalice: ‘‘Postguam cenatum est, 


accipiens et hunc preclarum calicem, etc.” This is based on St. Paul’s words in 
I Cor., xi. 25. 
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ful promise of the Redeemer, the actual coming on earth of the 
Saviour, His beneficent life, and finally His goodness in instituting 
the Holy Eucharist: ‘“‘Who, the night before He died, . . .”’—and 
the Consecration took place as it was narrated. 

At an early date the recitation of the Preface was interrupted 
by the insertion of the Sanctus, the two oldest testimonials to its 
liturgical use being an instruction of St. Cyril of Jerusalem? (386) 
and the Anaphora [Canon] of Serapion Thmuitanus (after 359).* 
After the Sanctus, the Canon was continued up to the point where 
the historical introduction to the Consecration took place. The 
Preface prayer before the Sanctus was theological in content; the 
continuation of the Preface prayer after the Sanctus was Christo- 
logical. Thanks are given to God for sending us His own beloved 
Son for our salvation: ‘“‘Who having come, and having fulfilled all 
His dispensation for us, on the night on which He was betrayed, 
... taking bread, .... °’§ 

In the Roman Rite, the action begun by the prayer of the Pre- 
face is interrupted after the Sanctus by the insertion of prayers 
for the Church and its rulers, the commemoration of the Church 
Militant and Triumphant, and a prayer of offering. The Eastern 
Rites (except the Malabar form of the Chaldean Rite which was 
Romanized by the Portuguese missionaries in India) all reserve 
these commemorations until after the Consecration. The East- 
ern Rites are very faithful to ancient tradition and to literary 
unity in this matter, since the Christological prayer following the 
Sanctus is a natural continuation of the theological part of the 
Preface before the Sanctus, and serves as a natural introduction 
to the climax of the Eucharistic action—the Consecration. 


Special Characteristics of the Eastern Consecration 


The greatest external difference between the Western and 
Eastern Consecrations is the fact that in the East the words of 
consecration are solemnly sung out loud, with the people answer- 
ing “‘Amen”’ to each consecration, while in the West the words are 
whispered by the priest while the congregation almost holds its 
breath in reverence. Both systems are very impressive, each 
fitting best into the plan of the liturgy of which it forms a part. 
In the East the formule of Consecration are on the whole longer 

2 Catechesis xxiii (myst. V), 6, in P. G., XX XIII, 1113. 

3 “Didascali et Constitutiones Apostolorum,’”’ II (ed. F. X. Funk, Paderborn, 


1906), pp. 172-174. 

‘ The treatment of the origin, form and development of the Preface and Sanctus 
would require a separate study. 

5 The Byzantine Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom. This is the most used of the 
Eastern Liturgies. It is celebrated on most days of the year by all the Christians of 
the Byzantine Rites—hence by the Greeks, Russians, Ukrainians, Roumanians, 
Bulgarians, Syrian Melchites, etc. 
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than ours, with a greater profusion of adjectives and enumeration 
of details. 

In our comparison of formule, we can distinguish four natural 
parts: a statement regarding the time of the institution of the 
Eucharist; Christ’s action on the bread; His action on the chalice; 
His command that the Mass be repeated in His memory. 

Nearly all Rites expressly connect the institution of the Holy 
Eucharist with the time of the Passion. In the Roman Rite the 
priest says: ‘‘And He, the day before He suffered, took bread.” 
The Maronites say: ‘On that day which preceded His Passion.” 
The Byzantine Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom has: ‘‘On the 
night that He was betrayed.”” The Armenian Rite and the Coptic 
Liturgy of St. Basil® alone omit here any reference to the time, 
though they indicate in other places the connection between the 
Mass and the Passion. 

Most of the Eastern Rites add another detail to this first phrase. 
In speaking of the night on which He was betrayed, they correct 
their statement to show that Our Lord could not have been be- 
trayed had He not wished it Himself: ‘‘On the night that He was 
betrayed, or rather that He gave Himself up....”’ The Byzan- 
tine Liturgy of St. Basil and the Coptic of St. Gregory make 
mention only of Our Lord’s voluntarily giving Himself up, omit- 
ting the passive expression entirely. Even the Armenians, who 
omit the statement of time at this juncture, stress the freedom of 
Our Lord’s action. On the other hand, the Syriac Anaphora of 
St. James and the most frequently used Ethiopian Liturgy of the 
Holy Apostles mention only the passive betrayal as in the Roman 
Rite, though the Ethiopians later on in the Christological prayer 
expressly affirm Christ’s complete freedom during the Passion. 


Consecration of the Bread 


Regarding Our Lord’s acts in consecrating the bread, the 
Roman Rite has in its formula: “He took bread into His holy and 
venerable hands, and having raised His eyes heavenwards to Thee, 
God, His almighty Father, giving thanks to Thee, He blessed 
[it], broke [it], and gave [it] to His disciples, saying: ‘Take ye 
and all of you eat of this, for this is My Body.’”’ The actions 
enumerated therefore are: (1) taking the bread; (2) raising the 
eyes; (3) giving thanks; (4) blessing; (5) breaking; (6) giving it 


® It may be well to remark here that most Eastern Rites have not merely one 
form of the Canon as we have in the West, but several different Anaphorz or Canons. 
The great Byzantine Rite has two Mass-Liturgies, viz., that of St. John Chrysostom 
and that of St. Basil. (That of the Presanctified is not really a Mass but a Commun- 
ion Service. Cfr. our Good Friday service.) 

7 Byzantine Liturgy at St. John Chrysostom. 
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to the disciples; (7) saying the formula of consecration. These 
same acts are also mentioned by the Eastern Liturgies, some 
omitting one or the other, and some inserting the words, “He 
sanctified it,’’ as well as “‘He blessed it.”” The Byzantine Liturgy 
of St. John Chrysostom has: ‘‘taking bread, giving thanks, bless- 
ing, sanctifying and breaking it, He gave it, . . . saying.’”’ This 
most-used of Eastern formule therefore omits ‘‘raising the eyes 
heavenward,” and adds “‘sanctifying.” 

The Eastern Rites generally employ more adjectives than we 
do to describe the sacred excellence of Our Lord’s hands. The 
Roman Rite has “holy and venerable hands.” The Byzantine 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom and the Syrian Liturgy of St. 
James have “‘holy, pure and blameless.’’ The Coptic Anaphore 
have “holy, pure, blessed and lifegiving.”” The Armenian Catho- 
lics say “holy, divine, immaculate and venerable,’ while the 
Armenian dissidents say, with a verbose zeal that puts orthodoxy 
under a shadow, “holy, divine, immortal (!), immaculate and 
creative (?) hands.” 

All the Eastern formule except the Maronite have two phrases 
in the words of institution that are absent from the Roman for- 
mula: ‘Take, eat, this is My Body that ts broken for you for the 
remission of sins.’’” The Armenians have “distributed’’ instead 
of ‘“‘broken,”’ and add the words “and for many”’ after “broken 
for you.” The Syrian Liturgy of St. James has “broken and 
given’’ and at the end adds to the phrase “‘for the remission of 
sins’’ the words ‘‘and unto the life which has no end [in vitam 
que est in secula seculorum].” The Copts have: ‘‘This is My 
Body which is broken for you and given for many for the remission 
of sins; do this in memory of Me.” 


In the Roman Rite the priest imitates the actions of Our Lord 
as he says the words: he picks up the host, he raises his eyes 
heavenward, he bows his head at the words “‘tibi gratias agens,” 
he blesses the bread. Only the words “‘fregit, deditque discipulis 
suis’ are not imitated immediately. The Copts and their liturgi- 
cal brothers, the Ethiopians, immediately carry out the word 
“fregit,”’ the Copts breaking the host slightly on one side, without 
separating the parts, and the Ethiopians breaking it slightly in 
four places, but not sufficiently to cause the four parts to sepa- 
rate. The Syrians slightly break the host while saying ‘‘fregit”’ 
in the words of narration, and then break it again slightly while 
saying, in the words of consecration, ‘‘which is broken for many.” 


In the Byzantine Rite the celebrant blesses the bread, but does 
not raise it from the paten, and while he says the words of con- 
secration, the deacon points towards the paten with three fingers 
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of his right hand, holding his stole between the fingers.* In the 
Eastern Rites that insert the work “sanctified” as well as 
“blessed,” the priest makes an additional sign of the cross over the 
host at this word. In the Syrian Rite, the priest carries out the 
words “‘accepit panem”’ rather elaborately. Picking up the host 
from the paten with his right hand, the priest puts it in the palm 
of his left hand,® makes the sign of the cross over it twice as he 
says the words “blessed and sanctified,” and then holds it with 
both hands while he performs the imperfect breaking and finishes 
the words of consecration. 

In the Maronite Rite the priest makes the sign of the cross over 
the host three times—at the words, ‘‘He gave thanks, He blessed, 
He sanctified.” At the words, ‘He broke it,” the priest grasps 
the edge of the host with four fingers as if he were going to break 
it, but does not do so. In the Malabar Rite the priest performs 
the ceremonies exactly as in the Roman Rite, except that he 
blesses the host three times instead of once. 


Consecration of the Wine 


Regarding Our Lord’s acts in consecrating the chalice, the 
Roman Rite has: ‘‘[In like manner, after they had supped], 
taking this goodly chalice into His holy and venerable hands, 
likewise giving thanks to Thee, He blessed it and gave it to His 
disciples, saying: ‘Take ye, and all of you drink of this: for this 
is the chalice of My Blood of the new and everlasting testament 
(O mystery of faith!), which shall be shed for you and for many 
unto the remission of sins.,”’ 

The Eastern Rites enumerate the same actions, some of them 
inserting the words, “‘having mixed it,’’ before the other actions—a 
reference to the custom practised by the Jews and by all the 
ancients of adding some water to the wine,” as is done in all 
Catholic Rites to-day in preparing the chalice. Many Rites also 
repeat the word “‘sanctified it,” after ‘‘He blessed it,’’ as was done 
in the words of narration before the consecration of the host. 

The Byzantine Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom is representa- 
tive of the Eastern formule of Consecration: “Drink of this all 
[of you], this is My Blood of the New Testament, shed for you and 
for many for the remission of sins.” 

It will be readily seen that the Eastern formule of consecration 
of the bread and wine are well balanced in length. With the ex- 
‘ 8 When no deacon is present, the priest points towards the holy bread with three 

it is to be noted that all the Eastern Rites, except the Maronite, Armenian and 
Malabar, ordinarily use fermented bread. 


10 Rev. John M. Hanssens, S.J., treats this matter exhaustively in his “Institu- 
tiones Liturgice de Ritibus Orientalibus,”’ Vol. II (Rome, 1930), pp. 242-250. 
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ception of the words ‘‘of the New Testament,” they correspond, 
phrase for phrase. In the Coptic Liturgy of Saint Basil, for 
example, they are as follows: 


For the Bread For the Wine 
Take, all eat of this: Take, all drink of this: 
for this is My Body, for this is My Blood 
ee Lan Rae eee Parr of the New Testament, 
which is broken for you, which is shed for you, 
and is given for many and is given for many 
unto the remission of sins. unto the remission of sins. 


As in the consecration of the bread, so here in the consecration 
of the chalice, the priest imitates in his gestures the actions of 
Our Lord. In the Roman Rite the priest takes the chalice in his 
hands, bows his head at the words “‘tibi gratias agens,’’ makes the 
sign of the cross over the chalice at the words, ‘‘blessed it.”” In 
the Byzantine Rite the priest blesses the chalice and points to it 
(or the deacon does) while he sings the words of consecration. 
Most of the Eastern Rites here too make two crosses over the 
chalice at the words, “‘blessed and sanctified.’”” The Maronites 
again make three crosses, vz., at the words, ‘““He gave thanks, 
blessed and sanctified.” The Malabarese follow the Roman 
ceremonies exactly, except that the chalice is blessed three times 
instead of once. The Syrians, while saying the words, ‘which is 
shed for you,” raise the chalice from the altar, and move it about 
in the form of across. The Ethiopians, in saying the same words, 
slightly tip the chalice as if to pour it out, but instead make the 
sign of the cross with it. 


Our Lord’s Precept to Celebrate the Mass 


In all Rites, except the Byzantine Liturgy of St. John Chry- 
sostom, mention is made of Our Lord’s precept to celebrate the 
Mass. The Roman Rite has: ‘As often as you do these things, 
you will do them in memory of Me.’”’ The Copts have a formula 
that is longer than any of the others: “Do this in commemoration 
of Me. For as often as you will eat of this bread and drink of this 
chalice, you announce My death, you confess My resurrection, 
you enact the memory of Me until I come.” The Armenians 
make only an indirect reference to Our Lord’s command in the 
prayer: ‘‘And Thy only-begotten Son gave us the precept to do 
this always in memory of Him.” 

In the Byzantine Rite, the choir or people sing ‘‘Amen”’ after 
each Consecration. In the Armenian Rite the clerics do this, and 
after the second ‘‘Amen”’ they add the words: ‘‘Heavenly Father, 
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who hast given Thy Son to death for us, weighed down with our 
sins: by the shedding of His Blood we beseech Thee to have 
mercy on Thy rational flock.”” In the Syrian Rite, the people 
answer ‘‘Amen’’ not only to the two formule of Consecration, but 
also to the command of Our Lord, and to the third ‘““Amen”’ they 
add the words: ‘““‘We commemorate Thy death, O Lord, and we 
confess Thy resurrection, we look forward to Thy second coming, 
and we ask of Thee mercy and commiseration and we implore the 
forgiveness of our sins. May Thy mercies be upon us all!’ 
Something similar is sung in the Coptic Rite after the ‘‘Amen’”’ 
following the precept. And in some Coptic churches the people 
sing three Amen’s instead of one after each Consecration and after 
the precept. 

A great littérateur once said: ““He who is acquainted with no 
foreign languages, knows nothing about his own.” As an adapta- 
tion of the truth contained in this saying, we may assert that he 
who studies the Liturgies of the Eastern Rites and traces the 
historical evolution of all Rites will find that, besides acquiring a 
sincere and abiding love and esteem for the ancient and glorious 
Liturgies of the East, he will attain to an ever deeper love and 
profounder understanding of our own beloved Roman Rite. 








When May Deacons Give Communion? 
By JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


The question asked in the title of this article is easily answered 
if we take Canon 845, § 2, in its literal sense. For then we say 
without hesitation that a deacon, as the extraordinary minister, 
may in the case of real necessity or for a grave reason give Holy 
Communion, if he have the permission of either the local Ordinary 
or pastor; and that this permission in the event of physical or 
moral impossibility may be presumed. The only drawback to 
this apparently simple and straightforward interpretation is that 
it is easy-hard. It begets difficulties that “won’t down.” It 
even calls into play that ancient norm of interpretation which is 
worded somewhat like this: a lawgiver’s text must be construed 
and not taken literally as often as it would otherwise lead to im- 
possibility or absurdity. And this is precisely whither our Canon 
845, § 2, appears to lead, if we do not construe it in the light of its 
purpose and its circumstances. 

The impossibility it leads to is that the deaconship, now ordi- 
narily conferred some nine months before the priesthood, turns out 
in practice to be a mere spiritual apprenticeship as far as the min- 
istry at the altar is concerned, saving of course the limited minis- 
try found in Solemn Mass and Benediction. It does seem that 
_the deacon is meant in some measure to exercise those functions 
declared in the Ordinal to be peculiarly his. These functions are 
named as: ministering at the altar; baptizing; preaching. 
When the Ordinal was phrased, ministering at the altar meant 
more, of course, than it can possibly mean at the present time. 
For then it was the deacon who broke the consecrated Loaves, 
who passed the consecrated Cup to the faithful, and who brought 
as an ordinary minister Communion under one kind to the sick. 
The only present-day remnant of all this is found in the Papal 
Mass, where the deacon communicates at the throne both the 
celebrant and the subdeacon under both kinds, and then at the 
altar communicates himself. But to-day, when the deacon gives 
Communion at all, he does so only as an extraordinary minister, 
and therefore requires a sufficient reason for exercising that extraor- 
dinary ministry. Now, if this justifying reason must be grave 
not only in word but also in sense, the average deacon will never 
exercise, as a deacon, his Communion-giving ministry; for outside 
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most exceptional cases there will never be present a grave cause 
for his doing so. 

True, it may be that the Church desires just this. Yet, when 
authors begin to give examples of what constitutes a grave cause, 
they tend to allege measures of inconvenience which are in no way 
greater for the most part than those which they cite as justifying 
a deacon in exercising his extraordinary ministry in baptizing 
solemnly. These latter causes, however, are less than grave, and 
are called less than grave by the Code itself in Canon 741. In 
fact, the two Canons 741 and 845, § 2, are couched in language so 
generally similar as to make us think they are intended to de- 
scribe parallel ministries of an extraordinary nature allowed to 
the deacon. Thus, Canon 741: 


Canon 741: ‘“Extraordinarius baptismi solemnis est deaconus; 
qui tamen sua potestate ne utatur sine loci Ordinarii vel parochi 
licentia, justa de causa concedenda, que, ubi necessitas urgeat, legi- 
time presumitur.”’ 

Canon 845, § 2: Extraordinarius est deaconus, de Ordinarii loci 
vel parochi licentia, gravi de causa concedenda, quz in casu necessi- 
tatis legitime presumitur.” 


If these Canons are meant to be parallels, there must be a slip 
in one or other. Either both demand grave causes or neither de- 
mands more than a just and reasonable cause. 

How else are we to avoid an absurdity in construing the latter, 
or Communion-giving Canon 845, § 2? The deacon in the early 
Church was the helper of the bishop in baptizing and in giving 
Communion, as well as in preaching. But as time went on and 
simple priests multiplied, deacons ceased to be ordinary helpers in 
baptizing and in giving Communion, and became only extraor- 
dinary helpers of bishops and likewise of priests. Deacons con- 
tinued, however, to retain much of their original status as preach- 
ers of the word, a thing they still keep; for Canon 1342 of the 
Code prescribes that the right to preach is to be given to priests 
only or to deacons, except by way of exception to lesser clerics 
and then only when the Ordinary thinks there is reasonable cause 
for so doing, but for single instances. Among the sources of 
Canon 845, § 2, the ceremonies of ordination are not cited, as they 
are in Canon 741 on baptizing, and in Canon 1342 on preaching. 
But this absence of citation does not seem decisive either way. 
However, in the sources cited from the Gratian Decree there is 
no distinction made in a deacon baptizing and in a deacon giving 
Communion. In neither instance is he to exercise his ministry 
without the permission of bishop or priest, or outside their pres- 
ence, except in the case of necessity. Under the Communion- 
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giving Canon 845, § 2, there is no source cited after Gratian apart 
from a decision given by the Congregation of Rites in 1777; 
and that decision declares that a deacon cannot give Communion 
outside the case of necessity. But whether this necessity means 
some measure of reasonable necessity or a literally grave necessity, 
there is no way of knowing. Nor is the other source cited from 
the Congregation of Rites conclusive; for the query concerns a 
deacon bringing Viaticum by mandate of the Vicar Apostolic, and 
hence the response requiring that there be no priest present is not 
fully applicable to simple Communion-giving. Accordingly, all 
we have to fall back upon in interpreting the two Canons in the 
light of their sources is the identity of reasons demanded in the 
Gratian Decree, where the deacon is shown to be an extraordinary 
minister of both Solemn Baptism and Holy Communion, but is not 
shown as needing a grave reason for exercising functions which 
were once ordinary on his part. 

Consequently, a study of the sources does not tell us for a cer- 
tainty regarding what kind of justifying cause is demanded for 
exercising these two parallel functions. But the same study does 
seem to indicate clearly that the like degree of justification ob- 
tains in both cases, baptizing solemnly and giving Communion. 
Here the Code itself comes to our rescue. It declares that the 
deacon is the extraordinary minister of both Sacraments, that 
for the lawful exercise of this ministry he needs the permission of 
either the Ordinary or the pastor of the place, and that they in 
turn need a justifying reason to grant this permission. But in 
the one case the justifying reason is characterized as just only, 
and in the other case as grave. Now, if the age-old parity of 
function has not been elsewhere changed in the Code (and it has 
not), then we must conclude that only different words have been 
used to designate the one thing; that gravi de causa, in the one 
instance, exacts no more than justa de causa, in the other; that the 
gravity of cause is only a relative one, as the justice of cause im- 
plies a true reasonableness and not an imaginary one. Unless 
we say this, we do seem to be forced into an absurdity through 
admitting, on the one hand, the same kind of function in impor- 
tance, yet demanding, on the other hand, a totally different kind of 
justifying cause. Unless the same measure of justification will 
suffice in both instances, we are compelled to say that a deacon 
may baptize solemnly his new-born sister, but that he dare not 
under the direction of his pastor give solemn or non-solemn First 
Communion to his little brother; that deacons may be sent out 
into parishes to perform under the eyes of the local priest their 
first Solemn Baptism, but that they could not without mortal sin 
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be let help the celebrating priest distribute Holy Communion at 
the morning Mass in the seminary. 

And I feel that my theoretical and tentative conclusion draws 
a fair amount of indirect confirmation from an Indult granted to 
an American bishop since the Code. The Indult was to enable 
him to ordain his theological students deacons at the end of their 
third year, so that they could help during the summer at the 
cathedral and elsewhere in giving Holy Communion. That there 
could have existed a grave cause for their assistance in Com- 
munion-giving, is hard to see when one knows the diocese in 
question and its adequately numerous priests. Butit is altogether 
easy to see how that sacramental assistance might have been 
convenient, even highly convenient, without its absence entailing 
any really grave inconvenience either to priests or people. 

There does seem room for a query to the Commission for the 
Authentic Interpretation of the Code on the meaning of gravi de 
causa in Canon 845, § 2. 




















Abnormality: A Chapter in Moral 
Psychology 


By Rupo.r ALLErRsS, M.D., Px.D. 


VII. Diagnosis of Mental Abnormalities 


In the last article of this series it was suggested that perhaps the 
study of individual cases might contribute to a better understand- 
ing of the differences and the distinguishing features which char- 
acterize neurosis and abnormal character, on the one hand, and 
sinfulness and immorality, on the other. A preliminary remark 
on this matter seems called for. 

It is not to be expected that from the study of such cases any 
general rule can be deduced. Nowhere is perfunctory and routine 
approach more harmful and more apt to deceive the observer 
than in our dealings with individuals, especially with unusual and 
complicated cases. In fact, we should possibly abandon the 
expression, “‘cases.’’ A case is an individual instance of a general 
law. Originally an expression used in the Roman law courts, it 
came to be applied to any instance in which a general law mani- 
fests itself. Thus, any physical phenomenon is truly a “case” of 
the law which governs its appearance. But human persons are 
not “‘cases,” either of humanity or of any special modification. 
The use of the term is, however, somewhat justified when we 
refer to truly pathological states, because disease tends towards 
uniformity, and the farther the disintegration of the organism, 
and also of the mind, has progressed in mental disease, the greater 
this uniformity becomes. Idiots and demented patients closely 
resemble one another; sound individuals differ greatly. It is, 
therefore, even doubtful whether the attempts at establishing 
types of normal personality are truly meaningful. 

The study of individual “‘cases,’”’ in the field envisioned here, 
can therefore be no more than a way of arousing inquisitiveness 
and drawing attention to certain features or aspects of character 
which otherwise might be neglected or considered irrelevant. 

This one point is deeply impressed on the mind of anyone who 
has devoted some time and effort to the understanding of more 
or less deformed personalities: there is nothing in a human life 
or in a human character which may be dismissed as irrelevant. 
What appears accidental and insignificant at first sight may, 
when followed up and studied carefully, prove to be a key to a 
quite mysterious form of behavior. 
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This circumstance makes the investigation of abnormal person- 
alities so much easier for the psychologist than for the priest or 
even the educator. The former is entitled to ask all kinds of 
questions, because he is considered by the person under examina- 
tion as a specialist who knows what he is about. Of course, the 
priest also is considered as a specialist in a certain respect; but 
the penitent, or person seeking advice from the priest, often 
thinks that he knows as well as the priest where the clerical sphere 
begins and ends. To put things rather crudely, a woman will 
talk to her confessor about sexual difficulties and will not resent 
his inquiring tactfully for details. But she would be rather 
astonished, and think it altogether beside the point, if the con- 
fessor should ask her why she had not yet got a new spring hat, 
although the season is already advanced. However, the fact 
that she has not made up her mind with regard to purchasing a 
new hat may eventually reveal more of the personality and the 
attitudes underlying her behavior than anything she may tell 
about her sexual life. 

It is to be feared that a priest making use of the suggestions 
furnished by medical psychology would evoke rather antagonistic 
reactions on the part of his penitents. They might well resent 
any inquisitiveness about things not strictly and immediately 
pertaining to the spiritual sphere as an undue meddling, as ex- 
cessive interference, as an encroachment on the domain of their 
private lives, and so forth. For this reason it is all the more 
necessary for the spiritual director or confessor to be attentive 
to little nuances and incidental remarks, not because he can 
follow these up immediately, but because, taken together with 
other things, they may enable him to get some idea of what is the 
matter with his penitent. 

The three case histories which will be summarized here are 
chosen, of course, mainly because of the light they throw on the 
question of differentiating between immorality and neurosis. 
It is not and could not be the intention of these pages to give such 
a summary as might be expected in a treatise on mental pathology. 
Clinical viewpoints of classification and diagnosis of special forms 
of neurotic disturbance are omitted. 

The writer had the opportunity of observing some few cases 
which ran parallel to this extent, that the ‘‘same” behavior was 
revealed in one case as being conditioned by true neurosis, and in 
the parallel case as being essentially the result of an immoral 
attitude. Such exactly parallel instances are, of course, very 
rare. An especially striking pair is that which is here reported. 

Case I. A girl, 28 years old and a government employee, was 
persuaded by a friend working in the same office and a former patient 
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of the psychologist to see the latter professionally. This friend had 
accidentally discovered hidden in the patient’s cupboard numerous 
boxes, most of them still wrapped, containing all kinds of things 
(gloves, ties, hosiery, playing cards, and other heterogeneous articles) 
which the patient confessed she had taken from stores, following an 
irresistible impulse which she could not account for. Once her 
friend had discovered the facts, the patient was willing to follow her 
advice. She had indeed been greatly worried for a long time, fearing 
she might be arrested as a thief. Furthermore, she did not dare to 
go to confession, since she felt she could not break off her habit, and 
knew that any confessor would make this an absolute condition of 
absolution. Her state is well known under the name, ‘“‘klepto- 
mania.”’ The most characteristic feature which stamped this case as 
truly pathological was that many of the stolen things were useless to 
her (e.g., men’s ties), while even the articles which she might have 
used were left untouched. However, her failure to use the articles 
was not due to any intention of returning eventually the stolen goods; 
it was due to the fact that, once she brought the articles home, she 
was no longer interested in them. Had she not feared detection, she 
would have gladly got rid of the articles by giving or throwing them 
away. She was not at all sure whether her actions were strictly 
“compulsory”’; she sometimes thought that she was, after all, willing 
to commit the thefts. True, she tried to resist the impulse; for 
weeks she avoided entering any store, but then she either had to go 
because she needed something, or she simply felt that the craving 
had become intolerably intense. It soon became evident that there 
was more amiss with her than this compulsory stealing. There wasa 
long history of compulsory symptoms, varying somehow at different 
times. Fundamentally, there was an all-pervading attitude of 
revolt against authority born of an overstrict and narrow-minded 
education. The kleptomania fitted into the general picture of a 
neurotic personality of the compulsory type. 


Case II. A boy of 25 years was brought to be examined by an 
elderly gentleman who had picked up the lad somehow. The boy 
had no job, had hardly ever tried to get one, usually did only casual 
work, and associated with others of his kind, playing cards, drinking, 
and so on. He seldom went home to his parents, who apparently 
were honest people; he slept with friends, or else in summertime 
wandered aimlessly on the highways, getting shelter when and where 
he could. When 19 years old, he had been arraigned in court for a 
number of petty thefts. Having obtained some “useful’’ knowledge 
from his associates, he claimed that he was the victim of irresistible 
impulses. Unfortunately, he was examined by a psychiatrist who 
took his view. This man probably belonged to a school which con- 
sidered all habitual criminals as pathological cases. Consequently, 
the boy got free, and he got even more: he got, so to speak, full 
permission to go on with his stealing. He carried with him a copy 
of the dismissal from court in which it was stated that he could not 
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be held responsible for his actions. So, if he was arrested (as actually 
happened some two or three times later), he had only to produce this 
certificate and was sure that he would get free. 

His behavior when he was examined by the psychologist differed 
noticeably from that which the girl in Case I had displayed. She 
had tried seriously to answer all questions as clearly and accurately as 
possible, and had taken the greatest pains to describe her state of 
mind preceding the acts of stealing. This boy, however, proved very 
secretive. His usual answers were: “I don’t know. I can’t tell. 
I just do it.”” No pathological symptom of any kind could be dis- 
covered, aside from his allegedly irresistible impulse to steal and, of 
course, his general disinclination towards orderly life, work, and 
adjustment to the conditions of society. Nor were there any traces 
in his past which might suggest that he had been exposed to a treat- 
ment apt to create an antagonism against order and authority. He 
himself acknowledged that he had been given a fair chance, and that 
his parents had taken all pains to help him develop into a useful 
member of society. During the first interviews he insisted that his 
“illness” had driven him on the path of dissociality. Later, how- 
ever, he admitted that there had been a time when he still was un- 
decided which way to follow, the difficult (or at least so it seemed to 
him) road of honesty and work, or the easy one of a petty criminal. 
His moral standard was naturally low, but he was not without some 
degree of moral capacity. There were things from which he instinc- 
tively, as one might say, recoiled—things which he knew others 
(that is, some of his friends) were doing, but which he never would 
nor could do himself. 

One cannot say what ultimately drove him to the life he now led. 
But it seems sure that it was not a factor one might describe as 
pathological. Nor can one assert that he would have developed 
differently if he had not been furnished the excuse of abnormality. 
Had he been committed to prison, he might have left it worse than 
he entered it. Only a thorough education and a supervision over 
an extended period might have turned his life into a different direc- 
tion. The interviews with the psychologist were not sufficiently 
frequent to allow any attempt at re-education. From some reports 
which came in later, however, it seems that the man who had taken 
an interest in the boy had managed to restrain him from committing 
further thefts, and that so far the boy became ‘“‘normal.’’ One 
reason for this was indeed that he had been told that his claim of 
abnormality would not be recognized when some other judge ordered 
a new examination. 


There is a marked difference in the attitude of the above- 
mentioned patients in regard to their trouble. In the first case, 
the patient suffered from her abnormality, and was not satisfied 
with the idea that it was caused by factors beyond her controlling 
power. In the second case, the boy was perfectly satisfied, and 
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felt even entitled to indulge in his habits without seeing any reason 
why he should put up any resistance at all. 

One frequently made error may be mentioned here. Patients, 
as well as those who observe them, quite frequently believe that, 
if an impulse is abnormal, it is eo tpso irresistible. This, of course, 
is not true. Although abnormal impulses may be perhaps more 
difficult to resist than normal impulses, there is always the possi- 
bility of resistance. One cannot, of course, make a neurotic 
patient always and fully responsible for his yielding to a patho- 
logical impulse. Perhaps even he is never fully responsible. 
But the idea that an impulse is irresistible because abnormal 
becomes sometimes a serious obstacle to all improvement. 

Here, however, we are less concerned with such definitely ab- 
normal symptoms as impulses or compulsory phenomena in 
general than with abnormal traits of character and the question 
how far such traits may be ascribed to neurosis, and how far they 
are simply the expression of a fundamentally wrong moral atti- 
tude. Up to a certain point the factor described in a previous 
article as “‘sentiment of guilt’ or ‘“‘bad conscience’’ may serve as 
a diacritical sign. However, it is not an absolutely reliable one. 

Living in a cultural atmosphere which still is and, let us hope, 
will remain largely fashioned by Christian principles, a person 
hardly has the power to free himself altogether from the ideas 
pervading his surroundings. Also, there is a kind of natural 
morality deeply ingrained in human nature which refuses to be 
uprooted even by the most specious arguments. Thus, a person 
who grew up in a family boasting of belonging to the “Free- 
thinkers” for three generations may feel worried about actions 
of which he or she finds no logical reason to disapprove. A girl 
in her twenties sought the advice of the psychologist, not because 
of any kind of “nervousness,” but because she felt worried by her 
habit of self-satisfaction which she nevertheless considered a 
justified means of getting rid of sexual longings and procuring 
pleasure; after all, she argued, she was only satisfying a natural 
desire. (To-day she probably would have called it a “purely 
biological affair.’’) There was nothing of the neurotic in her. 
What she suffered from was, so to speak, a remnant of morality 
persisting in spite of the theories she had learned to consider as 
true, advanced, and so forth. 

Such a sentiment of guilt may be, as it were, created even un- 
consciously by the individual for the sake of safeguarding a cer- 
tain amount of moral self-respect. At least it seems to amount 
to this admission: ‘I feel guilty although I lead such a life, and 
I thereby prove that I have the right conception of morality and 

am far from utter depravity.” 
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The most difficult problem is presented by those patients who 
originally suffered from undoubted neurotic symptoms and who, 
after these symptoms have been made to disappear, persist in 
displaying certain undesirable traits of behavior. Such cases 
will hardly come under the observation of the confessor, because 
he cannot occupy himself with treating symptoms. They are 
not very frequent in the office of the psychologist either, but 
they do exist. Sometimes one may ask oneself, not without deep 
concern, whether it would not have been better if no treatment, 
or none which met with success, had been given. The responsi- 
bility of an apparently normal personality is surely greater than 
that of an individual entangled in a multitude of neurotic symp- 
toms. 


Case III. This is the story of a nice and clever, though not 
brilliant, girl, 28 years old, a Doctor of Science, teacher in a junior 
college, who originally came to see the psychiatrist because of mani- 
fold organic troubles which the physicians had decided to consider as 
“only nervous.” So they were; that is, they were closely related to 
certain basic attitudes of her personality. These troubles gradually 
wore off, so that the patient could be considered ‘‘normal” from the 
viewpoint of the psychiatrist. She was, however, not normal in so far 
as she still fitted badly into reality, and, although efficient in her work, 
felt decidedly unhappy. Her religiosity was perhaps not very deep, 
but it was sincere, and she honestly wanted to progress on the road of 
piety. There was one great handicap. She felt unable to conceive 
of God as being love, as merciful, as considerate—if one may say so— 
of every single human soul. She was one of the many who sometimes 
call themselves “‘stepchildren of God.”’ Her general attitude was, 
accordingly, one of despondency, of pessimism, of distrust in regard 
to Providence, to herself, and to her fellows. She suspected others of 
being hostile, envious, and so forth. Now, one might say that this 
attitude was psychologically explicable by two facts: first, that she 
knew herself to be not pretty; secondly, she had had a love-affair 
which terminated in her being slighted. How far this was really the 
case is difficult to determine, since much of what she took to be true 
may have been the product of her own interpretation and wishful 
imagination. Anyhow, it is not objective facts that matter, but the 
way they are experienced by the individual. However, whether this 
psychological explanation is sufficient remains questionable. After 
all, some years had passed since the love-affair. In fact, she did not 
react any longer in a markedly emotional manner to these memories. 
Pretty she was not, but neither was she ugly, and she found sufficient 
appreciation among her fellow-students and later her colleagues in the 
school. Compared with the life of many others, she knew hers had 
been relatively easy. Objectively speaking, she had no reasons for a 
generally bleak outlook on life, the world, and the divine ordinance. 
It seemed probable that her dissatisfaction arose, not from actually 
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existing deficiencies, but from rather exaggerated demands which 
she made on life. For this some evidence could be found. For 
example, she avoided as much as possible meeting people she did not 
know, because she feared a reception not coming up to her expecta- 
tions. It is clear that back of her attitude there was pride. Now, 
the question is: was this pride the effect (as individual psychology 
would claim) of an “inferiority complex,” or was it “‘sinful pride”’ 
born from an unwillingness to accept the limitations of the human 
situation in general and one’s own in particular? Is such a person 
a subject for “treatment,” or is ‘‘conversion”’ the only thing one may 
hope for? 


Conversion is, of course, not to be brought about by human 
agencies, although it may be possible ‘‘to prepare the way of the 
Lord.”’ Such a preparation is not necessarily instruction or 
admonishment. It may be experience, fate, misfortune or for- 
tune; it may also result from understanding oneself better, and 
here psychology may offer its modest contributions. Thus, even 
if the decision between neurotic character and moral obduracy 
cannot be made (and who would dare to pass a final judgment?), 
it is still permissible that the ways and means of psychological 
analysis (which does not at all mean ‘‘psychoanalysis’’) be em- 
ployed, provided that the individual be willing. His willingness 
cannot be interpreted as a clear indication either of his being still 
abnormal, or of his being truly a sinner. Both the neurotic and 
the sinner may find reasons for submitting to treatment or for 
evading it. The former may submit to treatment either because 
he feels that there is something amiss with him, or because he 
just loves to be the object of so much scrutiny and to talk of him- 
self; or he may evade treatment because he is a coward and fears 
that he might have to face reality. The sinner may submit to 
treatment because being considered abnormal proves an anodyne 
for his worried conscience and also because of his vanity. He 
may evade treatment because he fears detection and an increase 
of the uneasiness which his conscience, at least sometimes, already 
calls forth. 

It seems well to note that many apparently purely religious 
difficulties and worries may be, and quite frequently are in fact, 
simply symptoms of neurosis. This is especially true of scrupu- 
losity, which state is but a particular form of compulsory neurosis. 
It is also true of certain persistent doubts which arise against the 
person’s will and are recognized as unjustified by himself. 

To make perfectly clear the standpoint which psychology 
assumes and the differential criteria by which neurosis and habit- 
ual sinfulness are distinguished, a great number of case histories 
ought to be reported. There is, however, one great obstacle to this. 
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Psychological case histories cannot be condensed into a few lines or 
even pages. Tobe understandable at all, they must have a certain 
length. Since no detail in a man’s life istruly insignificant, and since 
a man’s life is nothing but a long string of details, one cannot make 
translucent, as it were, any personality without entering into details. 
Just as to understand a person one has to study his life in its 
minute details, so in reporting on such a life one has to incorpo- 
rate many such details. This is, incidentally, one of the reasons 
why most treatises on medical psychology would convey the 
impression of unfounded dogmatism, even if their fundamental 
viewpoints were more acceptable than in fact they are with many 
of such authors. It is practically impossible to reproduce in a 
few pages the total picture of a personality one has gathered 
piecewise in a long, long series of interviews. A case history of 
such a kind ought to be as long as a medium-sized novel to carry 
any conviction. And the psychologist should be able to wield 
a poet’s, or at least a novelist’s, pen to make plausible what he 
describes. 

The writer trusts that he has not abused the patience of his 
readers, and asks their indulgence when he states that he proposes 
to add two more articles to this series. The first will try to 
furnish some practical rules which may guide the priestly adviser 
in dealing with abnormal personalities or with those whom he 
finds reason to believe abnormal. The final article will consider 
the réle of religion in the prevention and, eventually, the cure of 
neurotic troubles, with a special warning regarding certain in- 
fluences which might prove to be more harmful than helpful. 











Pastoral Musings 
By Kian J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


IX. Spiritualizing the Shepherds 


The title of this musing is intended, not as a warning signal, but 
as an invitation to read, for it would be difficult to find a subject 
that is more important, timely, profitable and even necessary for 
all who take temporal and spiritual life seriously. This is es- 
pecially true for those who, being representatives of Christ, are 
voices to be heard and books to be read by those under their care. 
Our Divine Master, our greatest teacher and only leader with the 
right to demand our obedience on account of the graces He so 
abundantly supplies, said: “Be you perfect as also your Heavenly 
Father is perfect’’ (Matt., v. 48). And on another occasion He 
added: “I and the Father are One” (John, x. 30). Therefore, 
Christ is not only our teacher, but also our model, incentive and 
strength, “‘of whose fullness we have all received, and grace for 
grace’’ (John, i. 16). 

These words of our Master are so well known that they have 
become mere commonplaces for many. This explains why they 
have been so little understood and hardly ever fully realized or 
made the objective of Christian aspiration. This situation is un- 
fortunate, since the neglect of Christ’s invitations does not lead 
to a perfect union with God. Perhaps we have made great 
efforts in many other directions, but ‘“‘what doth it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world, and suffer the loss of his own soul?’’ 
(Matt., xvi. 26). Moreover, how many other souls will anyone 
save who is not making serious efforts to save his own? 

Being bound by their consecration or oblation to lead a life of 
perfection higher than the average, clerics and Religious of all 
ranks have also a greater obligation to strive after that perfec- 
tion determined by the graces bestowed upon them. “The un- 
profitable servant cast ye out into the exterior darkness’ (Matt., 
xxv. 30). Moreover, shepherds of souls, in addition to becoming 
perfect themselves, must also lead others on the way of perfec- 
tion. Qualis rex, talis grex. The truth of this adage is obvious, 
because no one can give what he himself does not possess. 

The basis of perfection is spirituality, and without this there 
cannot be perfection or sanctity in any degree. Because of our 
fallen nature and worldly distractions, the process of arriving at 

spiritual-mindedness as a conviction is slow and arduous. Such 
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a conviction is but rarely found in anyone under forty years of 
age, and unless spirituality be conscientiously cultivated, such a 
conviction will never be attained at any age. 

But this musing is not intended to be a lecture for a retreat, 
such as is so wisely prescribed for all clerics and Religious who 
have chosen the better life. It seeks to furnish thoughts and in- 
spirations which are apt to make such regular spiritual exercises 
as retreats, recollections, meditations, etc., more fruitful and 
more lastingly helpful. This implies the furnishing of some 
practical means that may change exercises which are often con- 
sidered a waste of time into sources of grace and happiness for 
time and eternity. 

No retreat or any other spiritual exercise will bring lasting 
fruit, unless the soil has been previously prepared to receive the 
good seed sown by the representative of the Master who con- 
ducts the spiritual exercises. Barren soil does not produce a 
harvest, nor does a cold and apathetic soul bring forth spiritual 
fruit, except by a miracle of God’s grace. Miracles cannot ordi- 
narily be expected, as experience teaches. The preparation of 
the soul and the cultivation of the seed sown therein suggest 
practical questions of interest and importance for all who must 
grow in spirituality. 

(1) How Is the Soil Prepared?—This question pertains to the 
two faculties of the soul, the intellect and will or the mind and 
heart. In addition to prayer to the Holy Ghost, the “‘substantial 
Gift from above,” to enlighten the mind and increase the re- 
sponsiveness of the will, we must cultivate the habit of spiritual 
reading. This differs from the study of theology and preparation 
for sermons or conferences, in so far as it is performed primarily 
for one’s own benefit. Spiritual reading must be accompanied 
by meditation or contemplation, which awakens nourishing 
thoughts in the soul, increases its will-power, and thereby pro- 
motes spirituality. 

Not all kind of religious books are equally profitable for acquir- 
ing a truly spiritual outlook. Among the more recent books of 
outstanding value and merit, that can never be said to be out of 
date or untimely, the principal works of Dom Columba Mar- 
mion, Abbot of Maredsous Abbey in Belgium, hold a high place. 
The learned and saintly Abbot was born in 1858 of an Irish 
father and a French mother, and died in 1923. His writings 
appeared in the English language beginning in 1922, and are now 
enjoying a fifth edition at a popular price.! His most distin- 
guished works are ‘‘Christ the Life of the Soul,” ‘Christ in His 
Mysteries,” and “Christ the Ideal of the Monk.” All three 

1B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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received high praise from Pope Benedict XV, Cardinals, Bishops, 
and others well-versed in theology, and within a short time were 
acclaimed as classics in spirituality. The present writer knows 
no better books in English for increasing spirituality or, what is 
the same, promoting a life ex fide. These books have certain 
qualities that make them especially valuable, including the fol- 
lowing: they are written for men and not for angels; they con- 
sider the essence as well as the manifestations of spiritual life; 
they are complete, state divine rather than human opinions, 
and are lucidly and interestingly written. But let the reader 
judge for himself from a short description of each of the three 
volumes. 

“Christ the Life of the Soul’ is a fundamental treatise of 
about 400 pages. It is divided into two parts, of which the first 
deals with the divine economy in the work of salvation. In six 
chapters, the saintly Abbot treats, dogmatically and ascetically, 
of our adoptive predestination in Jesus Christ, who is for us all 
the only model of perfection (causa exemplaris), the author of our 
redemption and infinite treasure of grace (causa satisfactionis et 
meritorum), and the cause of the efficiency of grace in us (causa 
efficiens). The Church as the Mystical Body and the Holy 
Ghost as the Spirit of Christ are the subjects of the last two 
chapters of Part I. 

The second part of this volume deals with the foundation and 
double aspect of Christian life. After having demonstrated that 
Faith and Baptism are the causes of our adoption and initiation 
to death and life (the old and new man being contrasted), the 
author proceeds to explain what death to sin and life in God 
really mean. The topics discussed are the meaning of sin, the 
Sacrament and Virtue of Penance, our life for God consisting in 
truth and charity, supernatural growth nourished by the Euchar- 
istic Sacrifice, the bread of life, the Divine Office as the voice of 
the Spouse, prayer and mutual love. Our relation to Mary and 
co-heredity with Christ form the subjects of the concluding 
chapters of Part II. The enumeration of these topics reveals the 
great intellect of the author, but it should not be concluded 
therefrom that the doctrines proposed are too deep or uninterest- 
ing to the average educated reader. The treatment of these 
topics is logical and lucid, touching the mind as well as the heart, 
and the proofs consist mostly in surprising quotations from the 
Scriptures and the Fathers and Doctors of the Church. This 
also applies to the following two volumes. 

The second volume in this series, ‘Christ in His Mysteries,” 
contains about 450 pages, and is a logical continuation of the 
first. In the Foreword, the author writes that the earthly life 
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of Christ is the accessible exemplar of the Christian life. It is 
manifested to us by states and mysteries, virtues and actions, of 
the Sacred Humanity. Human in its outward expressions, the 
life of Christ is altogether divine in its origin. As such, the 
mysteries are not only a matter for contemplation but also 
sources of grace and merit. 

In the light of these truths the author considers the mysteries 
celebrated during the liturgical cycle from Advent to the Feast 
of the Sacred Heart, and adds that of All Saints. The Foreword 
states: 


“The plan is simple. A double preliminary conference shows 
how much Christ’s mysteries are ours, and how, in a general manner, 
we can come in contact with them and assimilate the fruits of them. 
We shall only well understand the transcendent value of these 
mysteries, their wonderful splendor, their logical connection, and 
the profound unity that knits them together, if we first of all con- 
sider the One who lived them for us. This is why, in the first part, 
the attempt has been made to sketch in outline the essential traits 
of the Person of Jesus... . 

“The second part is devoted to the contemplation of the mysteries 
of the God-Man, . . . to establish their reality at once human and 
divine, to mark their meaning, and to point out their application 
for the faithful soul.”’ 


It will readily be seen that this volume is not only of great 
personal value, but its teachings will find a reflection in our pro- 
fessional life. Unless the spirituality of the preacher or teacher 
permeates his words, sermons and conferences will be scarcely 
worth the labor they require. Students as well as the faithful, 
being enlightened by the same Holy Ghost who guides the 
teacher and preacher, immediately distinguish between true 
spirituality and piety, and an artificial substitute for both. 

The title of the third volume of Abbot Marmion’s spiritual 
conferences, ‘‘Christ the Ideal of the Monk,” might induce the 
reader to regard it as impractical for seculars. This would be a 
mistake. Although the Religious and secular modes of life are 
different manifestations of Christ’s life, both are identical in 
essence, and, excluding some accidentals and special observances, 
the book is practical and at the same time highly instructive for 
all. 

One of the special values which this volume of 470 pages has 
for secular priests is this, that it gives them a better idea of 
regulated spirituality (applicable also to Tertiaries), and a clear 
insight into the life of the Religious so frequently entrusted to 
pastoral care. It is an inexhaustible source for conferences in- 
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tended for Religious of either sex, and is easily adapted to all 
special forms of religious life. 

After presenting a general view of monastic life and its meaning 
in the first part of the volume, the author explains the starting 
point and the two-fold character of monastic (or any other) 
perfection, which implies a life of abnegation and a life of union 
with Christ. In doing so the author outlines a complete way to 
perfection. All this is as valuable for priests and educated 
religious-minded laymen, as it is for Religious. 

This analysis must suffice as far as the contents of the work is 
concerned. All three volumes include practical aids such as 
short descriptive contents of the chapters, an analytical index, 
and a plan for reading or distribution according to the liturgical 
year. 

Among the readers who have followed our musing this far, 
there may be some who feel inclined to ask: ‘‘Where am I going 
to get the time for all this reading and study?’’ These objectors 
seem to be confronted by a problem similar to that which the 
Government is seeking to solve to-day. Time has to be found 
for the one chief objective, namely, complete adjustment to war 
and the subsequent gaining of victory. For this purpose the 
working day was stretched by a war-time regulation, and all that 
was unnecessary or superfluous was subordinated to defense 
needs. It is possible that, by following the example of the 
Government, even the busy priest will find time for the one thing 
always necessary. But even though the time that can be spared 
from official duties may not be as much as one might desire, the 
striving after perfection should not be abandoned or delayed on 
this account. The preparation for the coming retreat can be 
shortened if necessary. 

Readers who are too hard pressed by professional work to read 
an extensive treatise may be able to study a small book of 73 
pages entitled ‘Seeking Only God.’’? Its author, Father Atha- 
nasius Bierbaum, O.F.M., is already well-known to many as an 
authority on spiritual life. After having spent long years in 
missionary and pastoral labors, he now sends out from a hospital 
bed the ripe fruits of his experience and observations. However, 
he does not present personal opinions so much as let the Master 
Himself speak. The topics treated are the necessity of interior 
life for priests, its characteristics, requisites, cultivation, and the 
joy accompanying it. The fact that a second American edition 
was demanded within one year, proves the popularity of this 
work, which may be carried in a pocket and read in stray moments 
of quiet leisure. 

*St. Anthony Guild, Paterson, N. J. 
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Since the last-mentioned booklet was written expressly for 
priests, a fine and practical book for general use may be next 
considered. This also serves to acquaint a pastor with a recom- 
mendable book of this type for Brothers, Sisters, and the laity. 
“Blessed Are They That Hunger,” is its title,* and was written 
originally by Rev. Richard Greaff, C.S.Sp. (well known for his 
former book, ‘‘Yes Father’). The author treats spiritual life asa 
life of faith in about 200 pages. Since a fuller review of this book 
appears elsewhere in this Review, further comment need not be 
added here. 

Provided the soil has been prepared in the way suggested, the 
good seed sown in a retreat will have a chance to grow, but it will 
not yet bear great fruits in spirituality unless that which has been 
planted is steadily cultivated. Where there is no progress in 
spiritual life, there is retrogression, since a standstill in life is not 
possible. Hence, to those that do not continue the struggle for 
spirituality apply the words: ‘“‘All that forsake Thee, O Lord, 
shall be confounded: they that depart from Thee, shall be written 
in the earth: because they have forsaken the Lord, the vein of 
living waters,” by not continuing what they have begun (Jer., 
xvii. 13). Hence, a few words may be added about continuing 
in the good spirit initiated in the annual retreat. 

(2) How Is the Seed Sown in the Retreat Cultivated So As to Bear 
Ripe Fruit?—This is the second but equally important point to 
be considered. Carnal man, no matter what dignity or position 
he holds in life, is prone to veer towards the material. In the 
present state of man on earth this is quite natural. To counter- 
act this inclination and to raise man to a higher spiritual level, 
there are a number of means. Some of these are prescribed for 
the priest by the Church, Ordinary or Rule, and others are left to 
his private initiative and personal selection. They are all good in 
themselves as extensions and intensifications of an annual retreat. 
Among them are (in addition to prayer) monthly recollections or 
conferences, daily meditation, spiritual reading, and the regular 
reception of the Sacrament of Penance. At present, however, 
we shall limit ourselves to the consideration of monthly recollec- 
tion, since the other means are well explained in Abbot Mar- 
mion’s books. 

The monthly recollection is in spiritual life what a monthly 
balancing of the books is in commercial life. Both facilitate the 
rendering of an annual report, and show not only what profits 
have been made, but also what losses have been suffered or are 
impending. A daily examination of conscience or particular 
examen shows, as a rule, minor things, but does not reveal the 

3 Frederick Pustet Co., New York City. 
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accumulated effects of conduct so clearly as a monthly recollec- 
tion or balancing of books would do. Hence, the good or evil 
influences affecting our spiritual lives are not so evident or im- 
pressive. The examination in connection with the weekly Con- 
fession and the required purpose of amendment are usually con- 
fined to actual sin and the means of strengthening the will against 
relapses and of avoiding occasions of sin. However, what is 
equally necessary and perhaps more profitable—such as the sub- 
stituting of virtues for sins, of good habits for undesirable ones— 
may easily be overlooked. The consequence is that at the end of 
a year our spiritual progress may be but slight; all our efforts 
may have been centered on keeping what we had already ac- 
quired. We have been just muddling through. What was begun 
so well in the retreat, was not so well continued. A good con- 
tinuation must follow a retreat, just as a good preparatiom must 
precede it. These are some reasons for adopting the exercise of 
monthly recollections and performing them regularly and sys- 
tematically. 

From more or less theoretical considerations let us now come 
to the practical. For these monthly recollections each one may 
make his own plan, but it is less laborious and wiser to adopt a 
good plan laid down by an expert in spiritual life who is fully 
acquainted with the exigencies of the sacerdotal calling. Such 
a plan has just been made available to the American clergy by 
Father Bruno Hagspiel, S.V.D. His small book of 200 pages is 
called ‘‘Modicum”’ and was originally written by Father Atha- 
nasius Bierbaum, O.F.M., already mentioned above.‘ It con- 
tains twelve recollection days, and is bound conformly with 
“Seeking Only God.’”’ The present writer finds it exceptionally 
attractive, stimulating, and practical. The material for each 
day begins with a short introduction to the subject to be treated, 
divided in two parts, and ends with petitions based on the resolu- 
tions drawn from the previous considerations. The matter for 
each individual month covers about 15 small pages. The pres- 
entation is concise, logical, and thought-provoking. 

An excerpt taken at random may illustrate this plan more 
fully. For August, the subject is the Interior Life. The intro- 
duction explains its necessity, quoting also Canons 135 and 125 
(referring to the recital of the Breviary and daily meditation). 
Then, in the first part, the author takes up the thesis: “Your 
task on earth is to be a living Te Deum. Some consider the 
Divine Office an onus instead of an adjutorium. Why? The 
cause may be a lack of proper understanding or a lack of con- 
viction of its necessity, or reciting it in a manner that is not 

‘St. Anthony Guild, Paterson, N. J. 
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correct. The conclusion raises the question whether the Office is 
a prayer or not. If it is a prayer, it is communicating with God. 
Therefore vere novit recte vivere, qui recte novit orare! (St. 
Augustine).”’ 

The second part of the recollection material deals with medi- 
tation. After a fine introduction on meditative prayer, the 
author shows the necessity of meditation, deals with its neglect, 
and treats on the motives for meditation, using as his basis the 
Exhortatio ad Clerum by Pope Pius X (1908). Thereafter the 
question, ‘‘What to do,”’ is answered by three resolutions, and the 
exercise concludes with a beautifully formulated petition. It 
would be a pleasure to cull more from these pages, but the writer 
does not want to go beyond the license usually granted by an 
author and publisher. 

There are several other matters that have an important bearing 
on the maintaining and increasing spiritual life, but they must be 
reserved for another musing. Before concluding, it may be 
emphasized that the present musing is not a sales-talk for certain 
books; it is a sales-talk for clerical spirituality. In nothing else 
has the writer any special interest. This musing was penned on 
the eve of the great day of recollection, Good Friday. In the 
second lessons of the third Nocturn we read: ‘‘Adeamus ergo cum 
fiducia ad thronum gratie: ut misericordiam consequamur, et 
gratiam inveniamus in auxilio opportuno. Omnis namque 
pontifex . . . circumdatus est infirmitate ...’’ (Heb., iv. 16 sqq.). 
Encouraging words! It is not so much bad will or malice that we 
must overcome, but plain indifference. Nevertheless, does not 
this very indifference partake of the mystery of sin? 

















The Bishop Speaks 


By J. J. SUPER 


Sitting in the waiting room of the cathedral rectory, Father 
James realized that he was extremely nervous. His hands shook 
uncontrollably, and he noticed for the first time that he was 
supposed to be looking at the mission magazine that he held in 
those trembling hands. With some show of annoyance he laid 
aside the journal, crossed and recrossed his legs (very undignified, 
to say the least), and glanced apprehensively at the door which 
bore the sign “‘Bishop’s Office.”” Again he happened to look at 
his hands, and to his chagrin he found himself actually twiddling 
his thumbs. Red flooded his face as he looked up quickly and 
noticed that the young priest-secretary had seen and was smiling 
at his discomfiture. “‘Let him smile,’’ thought Father James. 
‘“‘He’d be nervous too if he was in my shoes.” 

It would be well at this point of our story to say that Father 
James was a young pastor, and was making a personal report of 
his first year’s stewardship as spiritual shepherd of a fairly large 
parish of the diocese. Frankly, the report was none too prom- 
ising, and the young pastor had misgivings as to what his superior 
would say. 

At last the secretary announced: ‘‘His Excellency will see you 
now, Father. Right through that door.” 

He walked to the door—rather hesitantly, it might be said. 
Hand on knob, he halted. Then with an air of resignation he 
opened the door and entered. 

“Hello, Father! Hello! Come right in,” boomed a cheery voice. 

“Good-day, Your Excellency,’’ Father James replied, as he 
knelt to kiss the ring of the bishop’s extended hand. 

“And how is everything at good old St. Patrick’s?’’ asked the 
bishop, freeing his hand. “If it’s as good as before, it’s still one 
of the best in the diocese.’’ He finished, with a twinkle in his eye. 

“WE cece 

“Here, sitdown! Sit down! Take thischair. Havea cigar.” 

“Thank you, Your Excellency. No, thank you, not cig- 
Cvsac 

“Well then cigarettes,’ broke in the old bishop. ‘Anything 
to oblige my employees,’’ he bantered. 

The priest took the proffered cigarette and both settled them- 
selves comfortably in their respective seats. 
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“Now, Father, what’s on your mind? What brings you here?” 
The bishop was a hearty person, and as a result quickly put his 
priests at ease. ‘“‘Anything wrong? If so speak up, and we'll 
see if we can’t fixit up. After all, that’s what we’re here for.” 

By this time Father James had somewhat regained his com- 
posure, and broke in: “I’ve brought the annual report, Your 
Excellency, and... .” 

“Ah! The first fruits of the harvest,eh? By Jove, it is a year 
since you took over, isn’t it? How time flies! It seems just 
yesterday that I appointed you to St. Patrick’s, when Father 
Boland—Lord rest his soul!—passed away. Well, and how is 
the parish behaving?” 

“That’s just the reason I came here—to talk it over with you, 
Your Excellency. I don’t seem to be making much progress 
and, to tell you the truth, I’m rather disappointed and even dis- 
couraged.” 

“Disappointed? That’s a good sign. It shows what am- 
bitions you have to further the Kingdom of God. But dis- 
couraged...! Why?” 

“Sometimes I say: ‘What’s the use?” When you look over 
that report, Your Excellency, you'll see why I say this and why I 
feel the way Ido. I seem to be a stranger to all the parishioners, 
both young and old. I can’t seem to penetrate their—well, 
their aloofness, I’d call it. Oh, of course they show respect; but 
that certain something, that spirit of codperation and confidence, 
is lacking. Our social gatherings are poorly attended; religious 
groups are breaking up—and all through no apparent fault of 
mine. They all seem to resent my ‘intrusion’ as it were. I feel 
that I’m a failure, that I can’t go on.”” He ended in a plaintive 
tone. 

“Here, here! That will never do, Father,” reproached the 
bishop. He glanced perfunctorily at the typewritten sheets 
which the priest had given him and nodded. ‘‘Yes, there cer- 
tainly is a difference from previous reports as far as I can remem- 
ber at random. Now let’s see what we can do about it.”” He 
replaced the papers in their folder and put it on his desk. 

“You say they respect you, and yet seem toresent you. That’s 
to be expected—the resentment, I mean—for quite a while. The 
people having had old Father Boland for such a long time are 
accustomed to the ways of an old man, and since you are one of 
the younger members of the clergy, they probably find it a little 
difficult to, shall we say, ‘give in to your authority.’ But that 
will pass in time. Maybe in another year, and maybe not for 
five more years, but pass it will. The only possible danger in 
this whole matter is that you might succumb to this discourage- 
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ment which is taking root in you. Two methods I will give you, 
and I want you to follow both. First, place yourself in God’s 
hands with greater assurance in His aid. Secondly, promise 
yourself to do the best you can to overcome this distant attitude 
of your parishioners, come what may. I assure you that in due 
time, with God’s help and your own perseverance, you will gain 
control of the entire situation. The people will love you all the 
more when they see you striving to win their hearts, for they know 
their own attitude as it is now; and when they see you doing all 
in your power to change it, they'll go more than halfway. But 
whatever you do, don’t say quit, for usually a man is only as 
strong as he thinks himself to be. Don’t let pessimism get a 
foothold. Keep on fighting and smiling.” 

“Yes, Your Excellency. That... .” 

“Did Christ give up during His act of Redemption? Of course 
not! Then why should a priest, an ‘alter Christus,’ give up just 
because the going is a little tough? Look up to your Master 
Model and act as He did.” 

“Thank you, Your Excellency. I hadn’t thought of it that 
way lately. Ispent my time pitying myself, but now... .” 

“Never pity yourself, Father. Always feel that you are doing 
your best, and eventually everything will come out allright. Let 
me tell you a story, true in every detail, of a priest who really had 
cause to lose hope, but conquered this temptation by placing his 
trust in the Blessed Sacrament and starting all over again. 

“This priest had been pastor for a good many years in a town 
in Kentucky. His parish thrived well, and he had no worries 
whatever. One day, returning from a convention, he wandered 
off the main highway. While continuing along a side road he 
came across a little village snuggled near the foot of the moun- 
tain. He had never heard of this place before. While meander- 
ing through the town he made inquiries and found out that there 
were some two hundred inhabitants in all, and, what was more 
interesting, they had no religious affiliation. He got a sudden 
inspiration. Why not plant the seed of the true faith here? 
After all, this valley was only some forty miles from his parish 
and he could devote some of his time caring for these souls. 

‘He lost no time in bringing the matter to the attention of his 
bishop, and obtained his permission to put into effect a plan 
which he had devised. He would devote one day of each week to 
this missionary venture. With his own funds he purchased a 
piece of land in the heart of the little village, and a sufficient 
quantity of rough-hewn lumber. Every Wednesday he journeyed 
there, and almost single-handed, except when he brought a 
friend along, he began to build a little cabin-church. The 
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mountaineers would gather around, sullenly eyeing the project— 
with no pretense of approval, or of help. Of course, they supplied 
the materials—at top prices. But the priest minded their atti- 
tude not at all. His heart and soul were in the work, and he 
labored zealously. Soon the foundation was ready, and after 
that the building quickly took shape. At last, about five months 
later, the building was completed. The jubilant priest ordered 
printed handbills announcing the opening day, the time of the 
first Mass, and inviting all the inhabitants. 

“The long-awaited day arrived, bright and sunny—a proof 
surely, thought the priest, that God was smiling down upon this 
venture. He read the early Mass that Sunday in his own parish 
church, and invited his flock to participate in the inaugural 
services at the new mission. 

“A line of automobiles, led by the pastor’s car, wended its way 
towards the village in the mountains. The front car contained 
the three priests who were to take part in the ceremony, and all 
the articles necessary for the celebration of Mass. The priest 
was all excited and, according to the fellow-priests, ‘he chattered 
like an old hen’ during the entire journey. 

“Finally they reached the edge of the village. ‘This is the 
place, Jacksonville,’ he told his friends. ‘The little chapel is 
around that corner.’ The car turned the corner and paused 
abruptly. The priest uttered a heart-rending cry. There 
before them, where his chapel was supposed to be, was a heap of 
smouldering embers. The mountaineers had waited till he com- 
pleted the chapel, and then had burned it to show their contempt 
for his attempted interference. 

“It was a severe blow to the ambition of this man, and it 
affected him accordingly. He brooded over the incident for 
some time, but never let it completely overcome him. He placed 
his affliction at the feet of Our Saviour in the Blessed Sacrament 
and obtained new courage. He went to the village again and, 
much to the amazement of the people there, he started the same 
process over again. The mountain folk, who had thought they 
were finally rid of this meddler, were astonished at the zeal and 
energy of the man, so much so that they soon found themselves 
actually helping him. With this unexpected aid the church was 
rebuilt on a larger scale in a shorter period of time. A few 
months later the entire town was adopted into the true fold with 
a great deal of warranted publicity. 

“So you see, Father James,” the bishop ended gently, “‘he went 
and did what the people least expected, and made them like him 
for what he did. Apply the lesson to yourself, Father, and I’m 
certain you'll profit by it.” 
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“Thank you. I will, Your Excellency.”’ 

As an afterthought the bishop added: ‘‘There was only one 
unfortunate consequence to the whole business.”’ 

“And what was that?’ 

“The authorities figured that the priest was capable of ‘great 
things’ and removed him from that neighborhood. He isn’t 
there now—in body; but I know he’s there in spirit.”’ 

“Why, what happened? Where is he now?” 

‘““He was made a bishop,’’ His Excellency answered, almost 
plaintively. 








Closing the School Year 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The popular mind associates many special occasions and pleas- 
urable activities with the close of the school year. The approach 
of warmer days and stirring spring life puts thoughts of the school 
picnic in the mind of every pupil. Boys and girls who have de- 
veloped skill and prowess in physical games are eagerly awaiting 
the annual field day. Studious pupils who have made definite 
progress in an academic way look forward to the recognition that 
a school exhibit will give them. The end of the year brings to 
teachers the annual bugaboo of the administration and correction 
of tests and the compilation of reports, but there is compensation 
in knowing that surcease of toil will give opportunity for a period 
of rest and recreation, of travel, reading, and advanced study. 

The last weeks of school should be a busy, happy time, packed 
full of interesting experiences, and marred by no tense hurry-it- 
through attitude on the part of the teacher. Good organization 
calls for definite units of work to be completed at specified times 
throughout the year. The school principal begins the year with 
a demand that every teacher get to work at once on the tasks as- 
signed; the work which should be completed during the first 
week is not allowed to drag on for several weeks and sink the 
school in a morass of indifference and inefficiency. If this policy 
is pursued throughout the year, there is no mad rush during the 
final week to complete the specifications of the course of study. 
The teacher who keeps abreast of the requirements throughout 
the year will not stampede pupils into a feverish, disorganizing 
activity as the school year comes toa close. No special occasion, 
no special activity, distracts teacher or pupil from the main task 
when these occasions and activities are properly integrated with 
the learning materials. Everywhere there is quiet efficiency and 
calm confidence that the assigned work can be taken in stride. 
There is no other way. If the year is to be brought to a success- 
ful and satisfactory close, all work must be kept up to standard 
during the year. 

It is to be expected that the teacher’s mind will be much pre- 
occupied with the traditional closing activities. It is a season of 
reports and more reports. The final tests bring with them, for the 
teacher, the responsibility of determining every pupil’s eligibility 
for promotion. Many teachers have participated in curriculum 
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projects, and the end of the year brings with it the burden of pre- 
paring final reports on these projects. The closing weeks of 
school will give to nearly all teachers some part in the task of con- 
ducting special day exercises—a play or health day, a school 
tournament, or an exhibit of school work. It is for the school 
principal to assign to competent persons the various functions. 

Many teachers may be called upon to give advance reports for 
those eligible for promotion to higher schools. Certainly every 
teacher must complete the class register and transfer data to re- 
porting forms, make classroom inventory of equipment and sup- 
plies for the office, present a report on repairs and improvements 
needed in the classroom, and prepare a requisition order for the 
classroom supplies and materials needed in the coming year. 
This classroom inventory will include a complete account of the 
school-owned books that were in use in the classroom during the 
year. Before these books are stored away for the vacation pe- 
riod, the teacher responsible for enforcing care of them must ex- 
amine their condition and report any instances of malicious dam- 
age. The enforcement of restitution on the part of the guilty 
pupil is a valuable lesson in the care of public property, and will 
help to transform a careless, perhaps malicious, pupil into a so- 
cially acceptable individual. The teacher is in close touch with 
the classroom situation, and is the one best fitted to make sug- 
gestions for repairs and improvements that will contribute to the 
efficiency of classroom instruction. The principal must depend 
upon the individual teacher in preparing the requisition order for 
the needs of the classroom. It is important that these details be 
carefully attended to, lest confusion and disorder result at the 
opening of the ensuing school year. 

The preceding paragraph has dealt with functions that fall to 
the lot of nearly every teacher during the last few weeks of a school 
year. During the very last week of school there are certain other 
functions that must be performed. Good order is promoted by 
completing and discontinuing regular school work on the day 
designated. Recent practice calls for a recognition day, rather 
than a school commencement. Recognition day takes the form 
of promotion exercises for children in all grades. Every teacher 
will hold closing exercises on recognition day, if the closing exer- 
cises are not conducted by the school as a unit. At some appro- 
priate time during the last week, if not on the last day, the teacher 
should transfer marks and other data to permanent school records. 
A written statement of conditions for each pupil whose promo- 
tion is in question will be of great value in the adjustment of these 
cases. The bald fact that the pupil has failed to make a passing 
mark, does not always tell the whole story; a full statement on the 
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part of the present teacher in regard to a conditioned pupil will 
help future teachers to adjust their procedures to the precise 
difficulty of the pupil. 

We come to associate the return of free books and all borrowed 
materials with the last day of school. This is a mistake; every 
teacher must be careful to return school-owned books to their 
proper places as soon as the pupils have no further use for them. 
Borrowed materials cry out for their owner; they should be 
promptly returned after designated use. The last schoolday 
will see all pupils return for their report cards at the appointed 
time. They will then receive definite assignment to summer 
school, if they are to attend. In her parting words to every pupil 
the teacher will recommend some profitable activity for the sum- 
mer months. Pupils are very receptive at such a time to words 
of counsel in regard to the employment of their leisure time. 
After the departure of the pupil there remains for the teacher a few 
physical details in the closing of the school year. Reinoehl and 
Ayer! sum up this phase of the work in these final directions: 


(a) leave all things in the classroom orderly and in their proper 
places; 

(b) leave books and supplies under lock for safe keeping; 

(c) leave class record and annual report with designated office or 
official; 

(d) label keys and leave with designated office or official. 


The religious teacher will, of course, never forget that the final 
duty of the school year is to say a devout prayer of thanksgiving 
to God who giveth the increase. 

It is impossible to give a complete enumeration of the special 
occasions that have become a traditional part of the closing of the 
school year in various localities. Among the days in the Spring 
frequently used by schools for special observances are Arbor and 
Bird Day, Flag Day, Memorial Day, special Sundays, Play and 
Health Days, Exhibit Day, Field Day, and Recognition Day. 
Arbor and Bird Days are among the earliest special days in the 
Spring. The observance of these days will stimulate nature 
study on the part of all pupils. The Catholic teacher leads the 
Catholic child to a better understanding and a greater love of the 
God of nature who gives us the trees and the birds for our sus- 
tenance and our enjoyment. The pupil expands spiritually 
when he learns to recognize birds and trees, to know the birds by 
their song or their appearance in flight, to know the trees from 


1“Classroom Administration and Pupil Adjustment’’ (Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1940), pp. 476-77. 
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their bark or their leaves or the manner of their growth. The 
English teacher will correlate field trips and nature exercises with 
stories and poems on trees and birds. There lives no child with 
soul so dead that he cannot become interested in the planting of a 
treeorashrub. The graduating class that plants a tree as a part- 
ing gift to their school has established a physical bond that will 
reinforce the moral bond of love between pupil and teacher, and 
pupil and school. 

Secular writers on education usually make mention of Easter 
Sunday as a special Sunday worthy of observance. It is not in 
accord with the Catholic idea to limit this observance to an ex- 
planation of the symbolism of the rabbit. This is the limitation 
that is characteristic of secular books on education; they care- 
fully eschew all mention of the name of God. Mother’s Day, 
occurring appropriately during the month of May, merits recog- 
nition. Every Catholic teacher will direct the minds of her pupils 
to the great model of motherhood, the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
The reception of Holy Communion on that day leads Catholic 
children to a proper concept of the meaning of the day, and will 
serve as an antidote for the poisonous commercialism that be- 
smears this day in many quarters. Mother’s Day offers a 
splendid occasion to impress upon the minds of growing boys and 
girls the dignity, the worth, and the power of motherhood. ‘The 
hand that rocks the cradle rules the world.”’ 

Play Day and Health Day are usually combined. The exer- 
cises are of great interest to parents as well as to children. In 
some communities the pupils of several schools gather on the 
playground of one central school and participate in appropriate 
activities. Those in charge will not forget the smaller children, 
and will devise games and amusements that appeal to them. A 
capable manager, with the help of division leaders and assistants, 
will see to it that every child present has some part in the day’s 
events. Careful organization will preclude confusion or unnec- 
essary delay in the performance of each event as scheduled. The 
games, the dances, even the stunts and amusements, have a 
definite purpose. Children are taught how to play, and how to 
gain the best results from their games. It is easy to plan dramatic 
plays and similar activities that will teach health lessons far more 
effectively than any cold memorizing of health rules. 

Games or tournaments involving big-muscle skills and a meas- 
ure of physical prowess are chiefly for pupils in the upper elemen- 
tary grades and in high school. Running games, certain ball 
games, and races are suitable activities for younger pupils. 
Track and field events need the direction of an athletic chairman 
with an able board and competent judges. Many factors must be 
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taken into consideration. Height, age, skill, and size of partici- 
pants, the type and location of schools, will determine the group- 
ing of contestants. The rules and regulations must be known, 
understood, and observed by all who take part. The enforce- 
ment of rules is the function of the chairman and his judges. 

In Pennsylvania an effort is being made to group all the high 
schools of the State in an association for athletic events. The 
project is one of great proportions. The usual complaint of the 
smaller schools is that the large high school has an insurmount- 
able advantage in the size of its enrollment; it is easier to draw a 
superior team in basketball or football from a large enrollment 
than from a small one. At a meeting recently the writer sug- 
gested an equalization plan by which each large school would be 
required to present as many teams as it had multiples of a certain 
basic number in enrollment. Thus, if the basic number is 200, 
the school with 1000 enrollment must offer five teams, and allow 
the school with 200 enrollment or less to choose any one of the 
five as an opponent. The athletic directors of the larger schools 
did not look upon the suggestion with favor. The large high 
schools must win to preserve their prestige. Usually they have a 
coach whose reputation is in jeopardy if he loses. It is difficult, 
even in high school athletics, to get away from all taint of pro- 
fessionalism and commercialism. Yet, only thus can we get to 
the point where we take part in sports for sport’s sake. 

But this is a problem which does not concern us here; we are 
interested in occasions that have become traditional concomitants 
of the closing of school. One of these is Exhibit Day or Visitors’ 
Day. Visitors need not visit the school to make an exhibit 
possible. It is advisable to hold occasional exhibits purely for 
instructional purposes. When the exhibit is open to the public, 
the school is on its mettle and every pupil will prepare his work 
for possible exhibition in a very meticulous manner. Parents 
and others interested in school work will come on invitation and 
reveal much interest in the various items of the exhibit. A re- 
ception committee of informed pupils will facilitate the movement 
of visitors, and it is helpful to have pupils with particular skills act 
as demonstrators of their own productions. The average pupil 
usually has nothing very intricate to present, but the manager of 
the exhibit can elicit much interest by showing in juxtaposition 
dated specimens of the pupils’ work. Both teacher and pupil 
will refuse to show specimens unless they reveal progress. 

Frequently a program of entertainment is a feature of an Ex- 
hibit Day. The time is opportune for presenting children in 
dramatic plays, in rhythmic dances, as book characters, and in 
various other ways. Preparation for activities of this type must 
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never be allowed to interfere with the ordinary processes of school- 
work. The clever teacher can integrate plays and dances with 
other learning materials. If a given play has no better purpose 
than to afford certain individuals a short period of prominence, it 
is both useless and time-consuming. 

Every exhibit has potential value for the school and for the 
pupil. Specimens of work can be collected from time to time, 
placed briefly on exhibit, and then filed away for future compari- 
son and stimulation. Pupils who see specimens of their work that 
reveal steady progress are prompted to put forth greater effort in 
all schoolwork. This is particularly true in language usage, in 
writing, in spelling, and in art. 

A distinctive form of Exhibit Day that has come happily into 
vogue in Catholic schools is known as Eucharistic Day. Junior 
Catholic Action Clubs in the upper grades of parish schools have 
stimulated general interest in this project. Where the entire day 
is given to a presentation of the pupils’ study of the Eucharist, 
it is customary to open the day with the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. In the exhibit room specimens of work having relation 
to the Eucharist are tastefully presented. In one corner you 
will find a miniature liturgical altar, correct in every detail; in 
another a table covered with booklets that selected pupils have 
compiled from their own drawings and compositions about the 
Eucharist. Every pupil of sufficient maturity is invited to show 
a specimen of his work. At an appointed hour a program is pre- 
sented. After the singing of the National Anthem and the salute 
to the flag, the children’s choir renders a number of Eucharistic 
hymns. This is followed by the reading of carefully prepared 
short papers on points about the Holy Eucharist. Teachers of 
ingenuity have trained children in dramatic playlets that drive 
home some Eucharistic truth. There is general agreement that 
an exhibit of this type deepens youthful appreciation of the 
majesty of the Eucharist. 

Of its very nature, Recognition Day is associated with the close 
of school. As previously noted, the chief feature of the day is 
the honor and recognition given to deserving pupils in a well- 
planned and properly conducted program. The program should 
not be elaborate; it serves its purpose best if it is but a simple and 
informal noting of pupil achievement, the marking of their prog- 
ress from grade to grade. If local custom demands, the program 
may consist of a pageant, dramatic play, or class demonstration. 
A pupil activity of this type will augment the interest of parents 
in the school, and induce them to become better acquainted with 
its accomplishments. The potential evil of the situation is that 
ambitious pupils and equally ambitious teachers may allow prepa- 
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ration for plays or pageants to put normal school work in jeopardy 
for many weeks preceding the close of school. If this be the case, 
the prudent principal will restrict the amount of time and effort 
that teachers and pupils may give to the project. The safer note 
is one of simplicity. 

There is this added danger in an elaborate recognition program 
that it may convey to the immature mind of a young pupil that 
he has now achieved mastery of a great segment of human knowl- 
edge. The writer has heard of, but not seen, a recognition pro- 
gram where children completing the eighth grade were bedecked 
in academic caps and gowns. Someone suggested that we should 
have a photograph of that event, and send it to a well-known 
collector of unbelievable oddities. It is far better to have a 
simple exercise such as that recommended by Boggess, wherein 
the gate of progress is unlocked by the keeper of the gate and the 
children eligible for promotion are permitted to enter under the 
guidance of the Spirit of Progress. In this simple pageant pupils 
advanced to the next higher grade, passed to their new class- 
rooms immediately after entering the gate of progress. This is 
merely dramatizing a school procedure that makes for good order 
and easy placement when the fall term opens. 

We have adverted to the impressionable attitude that charac- 
terizes the pupil on the last day of school. Every adult has fond 
recollections of treasured words addressed to him by one or other 
of his teachers on such an occasion. The prudent teacher may 
point out certain deficiencies, but will also praise the individual 
pupil, if that be at all possible, for his good qualities and marked 
accomplishments. These parting admonitions require thought on 
the part of the teacher; they should not be left to the inspiration 
of the moment, but should rather be the fruit of the thought that 
every teacher should give to every pupil. 

The vacation period is precious. It is a time of maturation, of 
absorption. May no academic pressure be permitted to rob our 
American children of this boon! 


















Is It Hard to Live with a Saint? 


By ANTHONY KINDERFREUND 


Is it true that it is more difficult to live with a saint than with 
an average man? Is it true that the saint’s perfection makes 
others miserable? If so, then to live with the Apostles, or with 
our Blessed Mother, or with Jesus would be torture. What a 
blasphemy ! 

There are pagan-minded Christians who would have us believe 
that sanctity makes a priest impracticable in parish life; it makes 
him a bore to his fellow-priests; it hinders his work among his 
parishioners; it makes him a nuisance. Those pagans tell us 
that it is the height of wisdom to steer a middle course, quoting 
or rather misquoting the adage: “In medio stat virtus.”” They 
spend a tremendous amount of energy looking for reasons to 
support their position of “half for self, half for God.” If they 
would only quit resisting grace for one month, grace would raise 
them out of the animal kingdom into the realm of children of 
God. But they fight, resist, resent, argue, ridicule, and end up 
by hating everything and everybody that reminds them of that 
divine life of love which is sanctity. They conjure up some 
monstrosity who is part beast and part superhuman. They call 
this monster a saint. They paint him up as most unreasonable, 
outrageously imprudent, extravagant, careless, unrelenting, stub- 
born, narrow-minded. In fact, they accuse him of contradictory 
extremes. They shudder at the very thought of being cooped 
up with that monster in the same parish house. It now becomes 
understandable why they attack any seminarian who shows the 
least sign of catching the disease of sanctity. Yes, sanctity is a 
disease to them. They surround such a poor seminarian with 
their fatherly care and advice. They watch his every move, 
they hearken to his every word. With great fear and dread they 
look for new symptoms of growth or progress of the malady. 

What are the consequences? You know them. You have 
seen them. The sad result of such pagan-mindedness is a 
general lethargy towards striving for perfection. That means 
spiritual anemia. After ordination there is serious danger of 
this anemia turning into spiritual consumption. But anemia is 
serious enough. Anemic vines produce no fruit. The Heavenly 
Father, who is a husbandman, may cut them off, as He is doing 
in many countries to-day. In fact, He is closing seminaries 
where such anemia was prevalent. 
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To understand the folly of those pagan-minded men who 
would not become saints, and who seek that no one else shall 
aspire to sanctity, it is necessary to look at a saint in his reality. 
They look at a figment of their imagination, and err. We shall 
look at a real saint and learn the truth. 

The real saint is kind. If he is not kind, throw him out as a 
fake. Every saint knows that all progress in virtue rests on 
love, love of God and neighbor. All other greatness is hollow 
and worthless if kindness is lacking. All accomplishments, all 
attainments, are fruitless and lifeless without love. All etiquette, 
culture, honors, degrees and nobility are a sham, a fraud, a 
veneer, a delusion, without kindness. Is it hard to live with a 
kind person? Mary had honey under her tongue. The smile 
of Jesus enraptured souls. Similarly, the kindness of the saints 
is the mark that sets them apart from the pagans. Kindness 
identifies them as Christians: ‘‘By this shall all men know that 
you are My disciples, if you love one another.”” You don’t find 
fits of temper in a saint. Nor does he criticize, ridicule, or sneer. 
Nor does he scold and yell. He is kind to the sinner but a bitter 
foe of sin. He is Christlike! 

The saint is humble. He refuses all praise, credit. He thanks 
God. He does not boast, brag, or strut. Nor does he complain, 
regardless of injustice or meanness of men. He does not look for 
honors, nor is he envious of others who receive them. He is not 
afraid of hard work, poor remuneration, or lack of recognition. 
He sees in such things an opportunity of becoming more like his 
Master, the Model Priest. He does not glory in being known 
among the rich or elite, nor is he ashamed to be found among 
“the least in God’s kingdom.”” Humility means love of the truth. 
Truth tells us that all good comes from God, and all evil comes 
from our perverted will. Therefore, the humble man gives 
praise and thanks to God for all the good things God gave him, 
and for all the good which God accomplishes in him and through 
him. Thanksgiving is the mark of the humble man. He is 
always thanking somebody. Will you find it hard to live with 
somebody who is so profoundly grateful? 

The saint despises money. Many times, in his Mass or Bre- 
viary, he comes across the Church’s prayer which asks God to 
give us the grace “‘terrena despicere et amare celestia.”’ Since 
the Holy Ghost Himself gave us the attitude we should take 
towards money, the saint is eager to hearken to Wisdom speaking: 
“There is nothing more wicked than to love money. . . . Love of 
money is the root of all evil.” Our Saviour showed His con- 
tempt for money. All saints are characterized by contempt for 
money. That same attitude holds good for all earthly things— 
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“terrena.”’ Contempt for amusement, social life in its worldly 
meaning, and luxuries, is also among his virtues. He does not 
crave for these things, nor does he envy others who possess them. 
He is easily pleased, always satisfied. And yet, oddly enough, as 
pastor he collects more money than his predecessors. He does 
not preach money as they did. Personally, even though he re- 
ceives a small salary, he is always helping out someone. Many 
of his benefactions will never be known till Judgment Day; yet, 
those which are known prove that in him are realized the words 
of St. Paul: “Poor, yet enriching many.” Could you stand it 
to live in the same house with such a generous priest, be he your 
pastor or your assistant? He would manage it some way that 
you would receive more than your due. 

The saint is cheerful. In fact, many saints hid their sanctity 
completely behind this cloak, since they knew that most people 
think that saints must be sober, sad, morose. Some of the 
saints seemed almost to be clowns, cut-ups, jesters. Their sanc- 
tity was not even suspected behind the jester’s mask. If there 
is one really fatal rdle that the devil plays in this world, it is in 
spreading his damnable lie that sanctity takes joy and happiness 
out of life. That is, indeed, his devastating lie. It is worse than 
a tornado! The real source of all joy and happiness in this 
world is union with God, love of God! And that is sanctity! 
That union can grow. There are countless degrees of that union, 
that love. And each degree of that love brings a fuller measure 
of joy and happiness, and a hunger for more. How false, how 
diabolical, it is to say that joy goes out when sanctity comes in! 
Most of the fear for sanctity is based on this fear of losing happi- 
ness. And how groundless! True, saints do suffer. So does 
everybody else. The difference is this: the saints pray for their 
troubles, sinners try to dodge theirs. Saints love suffering, and 
are happy to receive a splinter of their Beloved’s Cross. Sinners 
hate suffering, and are sad when the divine justice imposes a 
slight penance. Saints are cheerful, happy, joyful, and they 
spread sunshine all around them. Sinners are sensitive to the 
least pain, fearful, pessimistic, easily discouraged, and finally fall 
into despair. Now, which sort of priest would you like to live 
with? And which kind has the more influence with his flock? 
There is no true sanctity if there is no cheerfulness. 

From the foregoing we can draw the following conclusion: 
if it is a torture for any man to live with a saint, it will be a hell 
for him to live in heaven! The devil could not stand to live in 
heaven. There are men so perverse that they would find it a 
hell on earth to live in Our Saviour’s company. They have set 
their head on conformity with the world. They are determined 
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to follow the wisdom (!) of the world. They want friendship 
with the world. They love the three things in the world, viz., 
money, pleasure and honor. When God’s word contradicts 
their principles, they become angry and shout: “It is the height 
of wisdom to get out of life all the pleasure you can without 
losing eternal happiness.”” They are determined to serve two 
masters, which God said can’t be done. ‘Friendship with this 
world is enmity with God. Love not the world, for all that is in 
the world is greed, pleasure-seeking, and thirst for power. If 
any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in him” 
(cfr. I John, ii. 15; James, iv. 4; Matt., vi. 24). 

Now we come to the sad part, the tragedy. God is not pleased 
with such a spirit among those whose primary duty in life is to 
kill paganism by word and example. Especially, God will not 
permit a seminary to stand where such errors concerning sanctity 
are tolerated. God closes such seminaries. Pagans say: ‘‘Com- 
munists close them.’’ No, God closes them. God is running 
this world, not communists. God says: “I know thy works, 
that thou art neither cold or hot. . . . But because thou art luke- 
warm and neither cold nor hot, I will begin to vomit thee out of 
My mouth.” Those are strong words, depicting the disgust of 
God at the existence of a worldly spirit in His representatives. 
He loathes such a life of compromise with the world. It is 
equivalent to a compromise with the devil, because the devil is 
prince of this world, the source of worldly maxims. God cannot 
bless a seminary where such maxims dare raise their horned head. 
If the professors and students have gone so far as openly to 
sanction such maxims, God’s patience is at an end. That house 
must be closed. Many have been closed. Many more are on 
His list for closing. 

Speaking of the sanctity which must characterize priests, 
Pope Pius X says: “Without sanctity the priest can never be 
the salt of the earth.” He then enumerates a few virtues which 
constitute the priest’s personal sanctity: meekness, humility, 
obedience, and ‘‘that they have crucified their flesh with its vices 
and concupiscences.”’ The Holy Father insists that “the Master 
and exemplar of all sanctity is Christ, and all those who desire 
to take their place among the seats of the blessed, must adapt 
themselves to the rule He has given: ‘Learn of Me....’”” We 
must learn all virtues from Christ, not from the world. Then 
the Holy Father tells us how necessary it is for a priest to be a 
saint: “When not united with sanctity, that supply of carefully 
acquired learning . . . is often the lamentable cause of harm to its 
possessor. But how many wonderfully salutary works can he, 
though the humblest, attempt and accomplish for the people of 
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God, if he is graced and adorned by sanctity!’’ Mentioning St. 
John Baptist Vianney, he continues: ‘‘Sanctity alone makes us 
what our divine vocation demands, namely, men crucified to the 
world.”” And the Holy Father lists ten more virtues which 
should adorn every priest, among them “sweetness in the Holy 
Ghost.”” He also insists on prayerful meditation on the life of 
Christ, saying: “For all, We have said, let there be one great 
incentive that sums up in itself all others. For if a priest is 
called ‘another Christ’ and is the recipient of His power, should 
he not both become and be considered so, even by imitation or 
His deeds? Let it then be our chief study to meditate on the 
life of Jesus Christ’”’ (Exhortation to the Clergy). 

In conclusion, let us pray to the Holy Spirit to enlighten and 
enflame the heart of every seminarian and priest throughout the 
world. May He give them the courage to despise the world, to 
despise all its diabolical maxims, to love Our Saviour, to imitate 
all His virtues, to love souls, to sacrifice everything for the sake 
of winning souls to Christ—in a word, may the Holy Spirit make 
genuine saints out of all the seminarians and priests of the world! 
Then there will be a new era. Wars and their causes will be 
eliminated. The great blessings of peace will once more be 
enjoyed as they were in the thirteenth century, the age of faith. 
May God’s troubadour of love, the Little Flower, bring to this 
century those same sweet principles of love and confidence in 
the good God, which that other great troubadour of love, St. 
Francis, sang of and brought to the thirteenth century! 








Communications from Our Readers 
The Psalter in the Russian Version 


REVEREND EDITORS: 

After reading Monsignor Henry’s fascinating article in the February 
HomILetTIc on the ‘Psalter in Sermons,” I became inspired to consult 
the Russian version of the Psalter to see how it compares with the 
Challoner translation. Of all the European languages the Russian is 
perhaps the most suitable for rendering the spirit of the Greek and Latin; 
for it is a development of the Old Slavonic (Church Slavonic), the 
tongue used by Sts. Cyril and Methodius and adapted by them to the 
idiomatic Greek. Greek is the prototype of the Old Slavonic, and 
Russian is the modernization of that prototype. In a broad sense, the 
Slavonic grammar is practically Greek, and the Russian is a modifica- 
tion of it. 

The Russian Psalter is a rendering of the Septuagint in the light of the 
original Hebrew, with the aid of the Slavonic and Vulgate. Comparing 
this rendition with Challoner’s may help to a better understanding of 
the latter. The Russians say: “One mind is good but two are better.” 

We shall take up the texts quoted by the Monsignor in the same order 
as they are given in his article, and place them side by side with the 
Russian version. 


Russian 
“My heart became inflamed 
within me, in my thoughts a fire 
was kindled.” 


Challoner 
Ps. xxxviii. 4: ‘““My heart grew 
hot within me: and in my medi- 
tation a fire shall flame out.” 








Ps. xvii. 26-27: “With the 
holy thou wilt be holy: and with 
the innocent man thou wilt be 
innocent. And with the elect 
thou wilt be elect: and with the 
perverse thou wilt be perverted.” 

Ps. Ixiii. 7-8: ‘They have 
searched after iniquities: they 


have failed in their search. Man 
shall come to a deep heart: and 
God shall be exalted. The arrows 
of children are their wounds.” 


860 


“With the merciful Thou actest 
mercifully; with a sincere man, 
sincerely; with a pure one, purely, 
and with a deceitful one, accord- 
ing to his deceit.” 


“They are searching for ini- 
quity, they are making investi- 
gation after investigation even 
into the inner life of a man and 
into the depth of his heart. But 
God shall strike them with an 
atrow: instantly they shall be 
wounded.” 
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Ps. ix. 36: “Break Thou the 
arm of the sinner and of the 
malignant: his sin shall be sought, 
and shall not be found.” 

Ps. Ixvii. 36: ‘‘God is wonder- 
ful in His saints.” 

Ps. iv. 7: “The light of Thy 
countenance, O Lord, is signed 
upon us: Thou hast given gladness 
in my heart.” 

Ps. cxxxviii. 15-16: ‘““My bone 
is not hidden from Thee, which 
Thou hast made in secret: and 
my substance in the lower parts 
of the earth. Thy eyes did see 
my imperfect being, and in Thy 
book all shall be written: days 
shall be formed, and none in 


“Break the arm of the wicked 
and of the evil, so that even after 
a search his wickedness shall not 
be found.” 

“Awful art Thou, O God, in 
Thy sanctuary.” 

“Show us the light of Thy face, 
O Lord. Thou hast filled my 
heart with gladness.” 


“My bones were not hidden 
from Thee, when I was being 
built in secret, formed in the 
depths of the womb. Thine eyes 
hath seen my embryo; in Thy 
book are written all the days 
appointed for me, when yet there 
was none of them.” 





them.” 


To accentuate the ‘‘fire of indignation” in Psalm xxxviii. 4, of which 
“The Psalms Explained” speaks, the Russian version gives in a note a 
parallel text from Acts, xvii. 16: “While waiting for them in Athens, 
Paul became agitated in spirit at the sight of this city full of idols.” 
Most truly St. Paul’s heart was in a flame and in his thoughts a fire was 
kindled. 

When writing of the Deity, the Russian always capitalizes the per- 
sonal pronoun, and for that reason there could be no such misunder- 
standing as occurs in Psalm xvii. 

The rendition of Psalm ix. 36 emphasizes the fact that the wicked 
one and his evil shall perish off the face of the earth. 

Challoner’s translation of Psalm cxxxviii. 15-16 (not cxxviii as in the 
article) sounds quite mysterious, but in the Russian it is rather poetically 
clear. Even the Authorized Protestant version, which considers itself 
superior to the Challoner’s, does not compare with the Russian in 
rendering this most puzzling Psalm. 

Would it not be advisable for the Catholic Biblicists, while the new 
American version is in long preparation, to become acquainted with the 
Russian of the Psalter and other Books of the Old Testament and of the 
New Testament also? The editors of the American Testament could 
have done a more perfect work had they consulted the Slavonic and the 
Russian versions of the Bible. 

Slavonic Rite priests who ordinarily use the Slavonic and the English 
in their sermons have the unique privilege of utilizing also the versatility 
of the Russian to come to a closer understanding of the Eternal Word for 
their own personal edification and that of the faithful. 

PAUL VOSTOCHNY. 
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Holy Name Sunday and Feast of the Holy Family 


Reverend Editors: 

“Monsignor,” in your March issue, proposes a conflict which occurred 
in his Cathedral parish on Sunday, January 11. It was the second 
Sunday of the month, as well as the Feast of the Holy Family. The 
Holy Name men of the parish “had to assemble, march in procession . . . 
be seated in reserved seats at the 8 o'clock Mass in order to gain the in- 
dulgences of the National Holy Name Society.”’ “Monsignor,” ad- 
mittedly a liturgist, had requested the grammar school children to 
attend the 9 o’clock Mass with their parents and to receive Communion 
with them as a family group. The Holy Name men and boys objected 
that they had to attend the “eight.” ‘‘Monsignor,” wondering if this 
is not regimentation, and not knowing what a pastor is to resort to as 
a remedy, asks the REviEw to “kick this problem around.” 

Dr. Donovan certainly does kick the problem around. He discusses 
the devout life in both relative and officially absolute senses. He re- 
minds the reader, in effect, that a recent Instruction of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council (apparently that of July 14, 1941) is a 
reminder that monthly reception of Holy Communion by Catholic 
Societies should have been abandoned before Dewey took Manila.! 
He announces the existence of a new class of the faithful: the “‘spiritu- 
ally up-to-date.” 

After a careful study of both ‘Question’ and ‘‘Answer,”’ may I make 
the following points: 


(1) “Monsignor” is ex officio the supreme head and director of 
his parochial Holy Name Society. The assistant in charge acts as 
his delegate. 

(2) If regimentation is exerted over his Society, he is ipso facto 
the colonel. 

(3) According to conditions approved for gaining indulgences, 
the Holy Name men did not have to assemble in the hall, did not 
have to march, nor occupy reserved seats; they need not have at- 
tended the “eight’’; they need not have received Holy Communion, 
nor necessarily on the second Sunday of the month. 

(4) The second Sunday of the month, while almost universally 
set aside for the Holy Name Society’s Mass and other ceremonies, 
is not preceptive. Another Sunday may be assigned by the pastor 
for a proper reason. 

(5) There is no National Holy Name Society. The Society, 
now 668 years old, exists internationally in churches, chapels, insti- 
tutions, and in vocational groups. There are many diocesan unions 
of these societies in the United States. The thousands of canonically 
erected societies may obtain service and information from the 
National Headquarters of the Holy Name Society. 


1Actually, Dr. Donovan’s point was that, in view of the explicit wording of this 
Instruction, merely monthly Communion could no longer be viewed as sufficient. 
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(6) The indulgences granted by the Holy See to members at 
such functions as ‘‘Monsignor”’ describes are briefly: 


(a) plenary, under usual conditions for taking part in processions 
in honor of the Holy Name on the second Sunday of the 
month or on the Sunday to which the procession is transferred; 

(b) seven years and seven quarantines, for a visit to the Holy Name 
altar in a church of the Society on such a Sunday, and praying 
for the intentions of the Holy Father; 

(c) two hundred days, for attending Mass on such a Sunday and 
praying for the intention of the Holy Father; which may be 
gained also by taking part in the procession alone and by 
similar prayers; 

(d) plenary, to all members of the Society in North America 
under usual conditions whenever they receive Holy Com- 
munion or take part in Holy Name rally parades, wearing 
the Society’s official button or badge; 

(e) many other partial indulgences which need not be listed here. 


With this knowledge of the facts, what is ‘‘Monsignor’’ to do? He 
can, by virtue of his jurisdiction over his parishioners, solve the alleged 
problem by the simple cancellation or transfer of one or other of the 
conflicting events. In the ordinary case, such conflicts may be easily 
adjusted. 

Dr. Donovan’s answer cannot pass without some comment. What 
may be meant by “‘promotion in a relative sense of the devout life’ and 
the “‘official presence of the devout life in the absolute sense’’ had better 
be explained by him. The Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of 
the Council is an exhortation to frequent attendance at Mass and 
frequent reception of Holy Communion. It places upon the clergy the 
obligation of renewing the efficacy of these practices in the minds of 
the laity. It says nothing about being “spiritually up-to-date.’ It 
does not charge that the Societies whose members receive Holy Com- 
munion together once a month are two generations behind the times. 

Dr. Donovan may entertain his opinion about stricter conditions for 
gaining indulgences, but, until otherwise instructed by the Holy See, 
we may be satisfied that the objectives of piety, since they are eternal, 
shall not pass into history. He may use the wide term, “regimenta- 
tion,” and the restricted term, “military formation,’’ as synonymous, 
but the reader will readily detect a discrepancy in their meanings. 
We see no connection between Dr. Donovan’s “military formation” 
and the dignified, orderly procession of sodalists to the communion rail. 

While we agree heartily with sentiments attributed to Dr. Coakley 
about family piety, we do not see the pertinence of Dr. Donovan’s asso- 
ciated truisms. It might be well to remind him that many estimable 
priests and prelates have remarked that, if we could bring the men to 
piety, we could more easily bring their families to the devout life. 
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The Church commands yearly Confession and Communion to its 
members as a minimum. The Holy Name Society proposes monthly 
Confession and Communion to its members as a minimum. The bishop 
or the pastor may develop the spirituality of their flocks and their 
societies as they see fit. Dr. Donovan and I should join our praises if 
frequent and even daily Communion is attained in such efforts. 

J. J. McLarney, O.P., S.T.D., 
Assistant National Director, 
Holy Name Society, 

New York City. 














Answers to Questions 
Is There Conjugal Hope for Phyllis? 


Question: George, who was never baptized, married in 1916 Thelma, 
who had been baptized in the Christian (Campbellite) Church. The 
marriage ended in divorce. Then in 1926 George marries Phyllis, 
unbaptized. Phyllis now wishes to become a Catholic and to continue 
to live with George. But, as I understand, diocesan courts cannot 
handle the marriages of non-Catholics (as that first marriage of George 
is), since George does not desire to become a Catholic. 

If George and Phyllis were to separate, and Phyllis were to become a 
Catholic and wanted to marry again, she could not; for her marriage to 
George, as I am convinced, is valid, although it is impossible to prove it 
so by reason of the unwillingness of George’s bigoted mother to testify 
to George’s non-baptism. 

Now, would it be permissible to baptize Phyllis, and let her continue 
to live with George and receive the Sacraments, at least in places where 
she is unknown? My reason for asking the question is that a person 
with moral certainty of the validity of a previous marriage cannot in 
conscience enter into a new marriage, even if juridically free. So in 
foro interno what prevents such person from becoming a Catholic and 
abiding in that marriage which she is not morally at liberty to act con- 


trary to? 
MULTO PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: The question is an interesting one; but the facts 
stated either preclude it or make its asking unnecessary. 

I say the facts preclude it; for these facts are far from indicat- 
ing, when fully established, that the marriage of George to Thelma 
was invalid. Before an Ordinary can declare it to be such under 
Canon 1990 two things have to be proved: (1) the certain non- 
baptism of George; (2) the certain baptism of Thelma im fact and 
in validity (the non-dispensation of the impediment of disparity 
of cult follows from the non-Catholic status of both parties). The 
first of these points might be proved easily either by direct or 
indirect evidence. Not so the second point; for here the validity 
of that Campbellite baptism is most difficult to establish, since it 
is not presumed under Canon 1070, §2, but must be proved by 
positive arguments, a thing almost impossible to do. In very 
many cases it may be proved probably valid; but that is not 
enough with the favor of marriage obtaining under Canon 1014. 

Things would be different were George becoming a Catholic; 
for then under the summary process of Canon 1990 the marriage 
could be declared invalid upon the establishment of George’s non- 
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baptism and of Thelma’s probable baptism either im fact or in 
validity by reason of the favor of faith under Canon 1127. And 
were Thelma’s baptism to turn out invalid (not much of a likeli- 
hood), then the Pauline privilege would be applicable. 

It is not true that the marriage of two non-Catholics cannot be 
adjudicated without permission of the Holy Office. The pro- 
hibition is only against a non-Catholic being a plaintiff in a strict 
marriage case. Even there, he can denounce the alleged in- 
validity of his marriage to the promotor of justice, and the latter 
can initiate strict judicial proceedings. The difficulty here is 
that George’s first marriage is presumptively valid, and is liable 
to remain so until he becomes a Catholic and thereby enjoys the 
favor of faith under Canon 1127. 

The foregoing observations make patently unnecessary the 
question asked. 


Use of Wrong Oil in Sick Call 


Question: Ifa priest on a night emergency sick call, thirty miles from 
home, finds on his return that he used the oil of catechumens instead of 
the oil of the sick, would he be obliged to return immediately with the oil 
of the sick and anoint the person conditionally? 

VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Answer: Yes and no. Yes; if the person had been uncon- 
scious and was absolved only conditionally, for then the priest is 
bound to make the same effort to give that person certain Extreme 
Unction as he was to make sure originally that the person got the 
essential ministrations of salvation, which in this case could well 
be valid Extreme Unction. No; if the person was already abso- 
lutely absolved, and much more if he had fervently received Holy 
Communion. The trip the next day would be all that is demanded 
by strict duty in such a case. 


Residential Bishop Acting as Parish Priest 


Question: When a bishop in a small or new diocese on account of the 
dearth of priests appoints himself pastor of the cathedral church or other 
parish church, does he not take upon himself two distinct obligations of 
offering the Missa pro populo? Some clerics say that he can offer one 
of the Masses on the following day; others that he must have someone 
else say the second Mass on the same day? Which opinion is the correct 
one? 

PASCHAL. 


Answer: At first sight, I would be inclined to say that the one 
Mass discharges the multiple obligation, as it does where a bishop 
has two or more dioceses united xque principaliter, or where he 
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has a second diocese to rule as an administrator (the same holds 
for a pastor with a multiple parish or with one parish held as a 
benefice and another as an administered parish). But the real 
solution seems to be found in the exact parallel of Canon 419, 
where the cathedral or collegiate canon has on the one day a two- 
fold obligation: one to apply the Mass he celebrates in choir to 
the choir, and the other to say a pro populo Mass for his parish. 
The law gives him this option: he is to apply the conventual 
Mass he celebrates for the choir, and to have the parish Mass said 
by someone else or say it himself the next day. 

However, as a bishop cannot also be a parish priest without an 
Apostolic Indult, the text of this latter would determine what 
seems to be two distinct obligations, and not merely one obligation 
applied to two or more groups. 


Mothers’ Day as Parish Celebration 


Question: Would it be asking too much to discuss the following ques- 
tion? Mothers’ Day originated on Sunday, May 9, 1907, in Phila- 
delphia. Miss Ann Jarvis seems to have been practising it first. Since 
the origin does not seem to be Catholic, would it be proper to have 
especial devotions fo or for mothers in Catholic churches? 

We have the Confraternity of Christian Mothers recommended by 
Pope Leo XIII. Should not this be more than sufficient for Catholics? 

SACERDOS SOLLICITUS. 


Answer: Yet, we must remember that we do not celebrate 
Mothers’ Day as a feast or anything like a feast, when we take 
notice of the worthy civic hallowing of that day. We do some- 
thing like this when we exhort our people to turn out for Mass on 
Thanksgiving Day and go to Communion, and thereby render 
gratitude to God for our unique political blessings and beg Him 
to bless yet more this beloved land of ours. 

Again, in some of our big cities the Catholic Firemen and the 
Catholic Policemen go to Communion in a body once or several 
times a year. I suppose that these protectors of life and property 
have some sort of society among themselves as a means of pro- 
moting this corporate devotion. This does not say that the 
Church recognizes those groups as societies of her own, but merely 
that she deals with those groups as she would with a family that 
wanted Mass said for a birthday and desired to arrange for all to 
go to confession at a given time. 

Mothers’ Day might well be used by pastors to make entire 
families more conscious of their debt to mothers and to exalt the 
dignity of Christian maternity. There is no reason why pastors 
should not take advantage of this occasion to make Catholics 
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more Catholic and to exercise indirectly an apostolate towards 
outsiders. All the mothers of the parish might be induced to 
attend a given Mass and be accompanied by one of their children, 
even if in arms; and precedence might be given on this occasion 
to these first of the sacramental missionaries (Trent teaches that 
the Church increases and multiplies by marriage no less than by 
baptism). The day is too rich in human associations and too 
capable of high supernaturalization to be left in the shivering 
nakedness of mere naturalism plus multiplied commercialization. 


Mass Bouquets Converted into Missz Cantatz 


Question: In one instance there were offered as many as 50 Mass 
bouquets to the bereaved ones of a deceased parishioner. The be- 
reaved wanted me to change these 50 separate intentions into ten High 
Masses and sing those High Masses soon. I began doing this because I 
felt one of the primary intentions of the givers was to offer consolation 
to the living, and also because I felt the ten High Masses were a sub- 
stantial equivalent of the fifty Low Masses, perhaps more on account of 
their early discharge. 

I have already sung five High Masses; but now I feel I should consult 
advice before going further. So I ask: 

(1) May I go on? (2) Or must I stop? (3) And if I must, am I 
compelled to count those five High Masses as only five intentions dis- 
charged, and still say 45 Low Masses? 

PAROCHUS TITUBANS. 


Answer: At the outset I think your act, whether technically 
right or not, does point to a most commendable practice. But 
first let me answer your categorical questions: 

(1) No; not without getting permission of the individual 
givers of the stipends; for it is not certain that each and all in- 
tended even implicitly this equivalent transfer of Mass intentions. 

(2) Yes; because you have to be certain, not merely probable, 
that you are discharging the intention of the Mass stipend, even 
if your discharge substantially coincides with the thing asked. 
Thus, a person stipulating for a Votive Mass has a right to have 
that Votive Mass said and nothing else. 

(3) No; because you were in good faith and gave what many 
authorities would consider at very least the equivalent of what 
was arranged for in the way of helping the departed soul and 
bringing comfort to those left. But for the future, you must 
either say each Mass for the stipend offered, or get permission of 
the givers to turn every five stipends into the offering for one 
High Mass. 

I think it most commendable to ask the givers of Mass sti- 
pends of this kind in the future their preference where the be- 
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reaved ones desire the fewer High Masses promptly discharged. 
It is not hard to find reasons for doing this. For the practice 
means more to the dead and an altogether new attitude and spirit 
among the living. The dead will get the equivalent suffrages at 
a very early date; Masses sent away may in some instances not 
be said for a year after the stipend was given. The Masses will 
be said in the place of death and burial, a touch for the living that 
may reach even the dead. The bereaved family can assist at 
each Mass, and the contributors to the given Mass also at that 
Mass and go to Communion. A parish spirit is developed by the 
practice so much in contrast with the growing isolation every- 
where setting in. 

“Father Disturbed,” I think the souls in Purgatory in the troops 
acoming will sing felix culpa to your above slip; for it may result 
in a practice that will bring more frequent distillations of the 
Precious Blood to them and more fraternity to the Church Mili- 
tant. 


‘‘Infirmi’’ and the Communion Fast 


Question: In Canon 858, who are included within the meaning of the 
term, infirmi? Take, for instance, a person of apparently sound con- 
stitution who is forced to lie in bed, or to remain indoors, because of a 
broken limb. On the supposition that the other requirements of Canon 
858 are fulfilled, may such a one be considered as coming within the 
scope of infirmi? 

CAPPELLANUS. 


Answer: No; only those actually ill, who by reason of great 
infirmity or by reason of taking necessary medicine cannot fast, 
at least without great inconvenience, are permitted Communion 
without fasting under Canon 858. 

This provision was made for those who otherwise would be de- 
prived for months of Holy Communion. Authors do allow those 
coming under the exemption to go to Communion twice a week in 
spite of taking medicine or liquid food, and then using great efforts 
to fast absolutely on other days of the week and going as their zeal 
and prudence dictate. Ordinarily, this fasting would seem im- 
prudent, because it might interfere with their recovery, except 
in the case of confirmed invalids, who desire at times to go oftener 
than twice a week. 


Perfect Contrition.—Apostolic Blessing without Confession 
and Communion 


Question: A person commits a mortal sin, and after the sin makes 
an act of perfect contrition with the resolution to confess the sin as soon 
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as possible, but a few hours after he has made the act of perfect contri- 
tion, he changes his mind and does not go to confession. Does his mor- 
tal sin revive? Can a mortal sin forgiven by God through perfect con- 
trition ever revive? What kind of offense against God is his change of 
mind? 

(2) One who is unable to give a sign of life outwardly receives the 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction and the Apostolic Benediction. Can he 
gain the plenary indulgence when inwardly he can pronounce the name 
of Jesus, but did not go to Confession and Communion? 

INCERTUS. 


Answer: (1) If the person really made an act of perfect con- 
trition, he was justified at once, for this act includes charity and 
the will (at least implicit) to do what God wishes, and God takes 
up His abode with those who love Him (John, xiv. 23). More- 
over, the Council of Trent (Sess. XIV, C. 4) teaches that ‘‘con- 
tritio caritate perfecta’’ reconciles man with God, “priusquam 
hoc sacramentum (scil., poenitentie) actu suscipiatur.”” The 
fact that the individual formed a resolution to go to confession as 
soon as possible and did not do so, does not destroy the efficacy of 
the act made some hours before, for perfect contrition suffices for 
the forgiveness of mortal sin even if there is no explicit thought of 
confession. Hence, the mortal sin does not revive, for the sin was 
already forgiven by the act of perfect contrition, and the non- 
fulfillment of the resolution is something distinct from the sin 
committed and forgiven. A sin forgiven by God through perfect 
contrition cannot revive. As to the kind of offense committed 
by the change of mind, one might say that there is an offense 
against the virtue of constancy which deals with the keeping of 
resolutions. 

(2) In order to gain this indulgence the following conditions 
are required: the state of grace (confession) and the reception of 
Communion, if possible; the invocation of the name of Jesus with 
the lips, or if this is impossible, at least in the heart; acceptance 
of death as a penalty for one’s sins and the sufferings of death as 
coming from the hand of God. Since Confession and Communion 
under the circumstances were not possible, and the person is, we 
suppose, in the state of grace and has fulfilled the other conditions, 
he can gain the plenary indulgence. 


Parish Titular Feast Not Exempt from Fast and Abstinence 


Question: Our Patronal Feast is also the occasion for the Thirteen 
Hours’ Devotion. This year it falls on Friday. I am in a quandary as 
to my faculties in the matter of granting dispensations from the law of 
abstinence on that day. May I grant a dispensation to the entire parish 
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in globo? Or, if not, may I announce that any family of the parish 
wishing a dispensation may apply for it individually? 
RURALIS. 


Answer: Under the Code only the holydays of obligation 
falling outside of Lent and actually observed in the nation have 
this privilege of freedom from fast and abstinence. Where local 
and national feasts are still observed in holiday fashion, the local 
Ordinary can use his faculties under the Code and dispense. But 
no pastor can dispense his parish. He can for a reasonable cause 
dispense this or that individual or family; but only the Ordinary 
can dispense a parish or segment of a parish. And some out- 
standing celebration, as a golden jubilee or a centenary, would be 
reason enough for doing so. 

When the reduction of holydays of obligation was made by way 
of an advance sheet of the Code in 1911, there grew up in some 
places an unfounded opinion that the titular feast of a parish 
carried with it exemption from fast and abstinence if celebrated 
by aSolemn Mass. What the Motu Proprio really permitted was 
that suppressed national and local patronal feasts, if they were 
kept in holiday manner (as St. John’s Day in Florence and St. 
Patrick’s Day in Ireland), might be accorded the privilege of 
strict holydays of obligation in regard to exemption from fast and 
abstinence. This is no longer true under the Code. Never was 
there any authority for exempting parish titular days. The text 
of that 1911 Motu Proprio is plainly to the contrary; and the 
limited practice was based on pure ignorance. 

JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 











Homiletic Bart 


Gomilies on the Epistles of the Sundays and Feasts 
By W. R. BONNIWELL, O.P. 


Sixth Sunday after Pentecost 


Rebirth in Christ 


“All we who are baptized in Christ Jesus, are baptized in His death. For 
we are buried together with Him by baptism unto death” (Rom., vi. 3-4). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) What does St. Paul mean by ‘‘baptism unto death’? 
(2) This Epistle is difficult because of its profundity of thought. 
(3) Baptism in Christ involves the ‘‘death’’ of our former selves. 
(4) What rebirth in Christ means. 
(5) The ‘‘new man” and the ‘‘old.”’ 


What does St. Paul mean, my dear friends, by those extraordinary 
words: ‘‘We are baptized in Christ’s death? We are buried with Him 
by baptism unto death’’? Is not the Sacrament of Baptism a life-giving 
Sacrament? Are we not spiritually dead when we receive this Sacra- 
ment, and does it not call us from the tomb of sin into the sunlight of 
God’s sanctifying grace? How then can St. Paul speak of our being 
buried by a baptism unto death? Surely, if a comparison were to be 
instituted between the Resurrection of Our Lord and the Sacrament of 
Baptism, the obvious analogy would be that, as Christ rose from the 
tomb of death, so also we through the merits of Christ rise from the death 
of original sin by baptism. Yet, St. Paul reverses this common method 
of speech and apparently connects our baptism with the death and burial 
of the Lord! 

But before we rush to any hasty conclusion, it would be well for us to 
recall that commentators are unanimous in their agreement that this 
Epistle to the Romans is the most difficult to understand of all the Paul- 
ine Epistles. This is due to the depth of the subjects he treats therein, 
to his terseness as well as to his practice of changing abruptly from one 
metaphor to another. Hence, if we atténd carefully to what St. Paul 
says, we shall soon perceive that the contradictions we have just spoken 
of are more apparent than real; that in effect the Apostle is setting forth 
in the loftiest terms the very same teaching with which we are familiar. 


Meaning of To-Day’s Epistle 


The imagery and terminology in to-day’s Epistle express the same 
thought that the Apostle presents in so many different ways in his 
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various writings, namely, the mystical life of the soul in Christ Jesus. 
The Apostle, speaking only to adults, begins by the strong statement 
that we who are baptized in Christ are baptized in His death. Now, 
one’s ordinary, natural life, one’s manner of living, ends with and by 
death. Our actions, our desires, our aims, our pursuits—all are termi- 
nated by death. St. Paul reminds the adults to whom he is writing 
that, before they were granted the inestimable gift of baptism, they were 
all living in sin. Not only were all living in original sin, but many of 
them were engaged in sinful pursuits, many were harboring evil desires, 
many were performing sinful deeds. But when, through the merits of 
Christ’s death, they received the grace of baptism, they were born to an 
entirely new life. This metamorphosis was so thorough and so complete 
that the ending of the former natural life is called not only death but 
even burial: ‘For we are buried together with Christ by baptism unto 
death.” In a word, the transformation effected by baptism is so com- 
plete, that it is as if their former selves had actually died. For just asa 
corpse cannot engage in sinful pursuits and plan sinful acts, neither can 
those who have died to the world and its concupiscences by baptism any 
more engage in sin. To the world and all that world represents, they 
are dead and buried. They are, it is true, still living—but they are now 
living a higher form of life in Christ. 


What Rebirth in Christ Means 


But just as the Lord rose from the tomb never again to be subject to 
its sway, in like manner man’s rebirth to the spiritual life (a life he once 
possessed but had forfeited by the sin of Adam and Eve) must also be 
permanent. Never again must man become subject to sin, but like 
another Christ he must “‘walk in the newness of life.’”’ Here then we 
reach the heart of the Apostle’s teaching. Through the merits of Jesus 
Christ’s death on the cross, we were born to a new life—to a life of Christ; 
and henceforth, we must live in Christ and for Christ. Our Divine Lord 
expects from us the most sublime virtues: ‘Be ye perfect as your 
Heavenly Father is perfect.” Nothing less, my dear friends, will an- 
swer; for nothing less is living in Christ and for Him. The whole man 
belongs wholly to God: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy 
whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind. This 
is the first and greatest commandment. And the second is like to this: 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’” And note well, dear brethren, 
that this extraordinary sanctity of life is not offered to us as a choice, 
like the evangelical counsels; it is demanded of us as an indispensable 
condition of eternal life. The demands of Our Lord define most clearly, 
not only the path, but also the goal of our life with Christ. 

St. Paul now suddenly changes his metaphor. He turns to a favorite 
comparison of the New Testament: the grafting of a scion into a tree or 
plant. Since the path Our Lord demands we follow in this life is a most 
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difficult one, even when we are aided by divine grace, the Apostle at- 
tempts to strengthen our fainting spirits by impressing upon us that, if 
we live with Christ and in Christ during our sojourn on earth, we shall 
also share in His glory in the resurrection. For Our Lord has told us 
that He is the vine; and if we are grafted to this Vine so that we become 
in truth living branches thereof, then the life-giving sap from the stock 
will flow into the branches and bear abundant fruit—the same fruit that 
the original Vine bears. Hence, “if we have been planted together in the 
likeness of His death, we shall be also in the likeness of His resurrection.” 
And, just as at the approach of Spring the apparently dead tree once 
more burgeons forth into a new, glorious life, so also do all the living 
branches of that tree partake of the beauty and splendor of this new life. 


The ‘‘New Man”’ and the ‘‘Old”’ 


As abruptly as the Apostle began this comparison, does he lay it aside. 
This glorious reward, he warns us, is only to be gained by the mew man, 
the new self that is given life by the regeneration of baptism; the old 
self, the old sinful creature, must be crucified. For while the old self— 
the old man, as St. Paul calls him—is slain in baptism, yet he must also 
be slain daily by our wholehearted efforts to live in Christ. This can 
be accomplished only by crucifying the desires and inclinations of corrupt 
human nature, “‘that the body of sin may be destroyed, and that we may 
serve sin no longer.” 

In conclusion, the Apostle repeats the promise and the warning: 
there awaits us a glorious resurrection. But this will be ours only if 
our rebirth from sin is a permanent one. In this event, our glory in 
the life to come will be permanent, for we shall reign for ever with Christ 
Our Lord. 


Seventh Sunday after Pentecost 


Christian Liberty and Pagan Slavery 


“As you have yielded your members to serve uncleanness and iniquity 
unto iniquity, so now yield your members to serve justice unto sanctifica- 
tion” (Rom., vi. 19). 
SYNOPSIS: (1) To-day’s Epistle is a continuation of that read on preceding Sun- 
day. 
(2) St. Paul boldly characterizes the haughty Romans as really slaves. 


(3) How to serve unto sanctification. 
(4) True liberty consists in the faithful service of God. 


The Epistle which the Church places to-day before us in the holy 
liturgy of the Mass, is a continuation of the Epistle which we considered 
last Sunday. Indeed, it is not only a continuation of the same Epistle 
to the Romans, but a continuation of the same chapter. 
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Last Sunday, my dear friends, we considered St. Paul’s teaching that 
by baptism we died to our old sinful selves, and that we had the obliga- 
tion of now living the new life to which this Sacrament had introduced 
us. Our former evil life must now be regarded as the life of one who is 
dead; for by baptism we became new creatures, living a new life in 
Christ Jesus. To strengthen the Roman converts still more in their new 
faith, the Apostle, in to-day’s Epistle, adduces additional arguments. 

He begins with the remark: “I speak a human thing, because of the 
infirmity of your flesh.” In order to understand the meaning of this 
statement, we must have recourse to the verses which precede it. In the 
sixteenth verse, the Apostle says: ““Know you not that to whom you 
yield yourselves servants to obey, his servants you are whom you obey, 
whether it be of sin unto death or of obedience unto justice. 


i. “esnenen you were the servants of sin..... 
18. “Being then freed from sin, we have been made servants of jus- 
tice.” 


St. Paul Calls Haughty Romans Slaves 


St. Paul addressed this language to a people who were the proudest 
and the haughtiest on earth. Were they not masters, the conquerors of 
the whole world? Were they not superior to the rest of mankind in 
learning and culture? Did they not own incredible numbers of slaves? 
One of the most insulting terms which could be applied to a race so supe- 
rior to the rest of human beings would be the word “‘slave’’ or “‘servant.”’ 
For to the Romans, slaves were hardly human beings; at the best, they 
were the lowest members of the human race, to be bought and sold, to be 
ill-treated and abused, and even to be put to death at the whim of the 
owner. For the Roman, then, the term slave or servant implied the 
lowest class of human beings. 

Yet, despite the sting that the word carried, St. Paul did not hesitate 
to apply it to the Roman converts. He who renders obedience to any- 
one, he had just insisted, is that one’s slave or servant. But you Ro- 
mans had rendered obedience to sin; and therefore you were the slaves 
ofsin. He hastens to add: ‘I speak a human thing,” as if he would say: 
I know I am using very strong language, but I am doing it that you may 
better realize your infirmity, your weakness; so that this realization may 
bring to you this conviction: “As you have yielded your members to 
serve uncleanness and iniquity, unto uniquity: so now yield your 
members to serve justice, unto sanctification.” 


How to Serve unto Sanctification 


This thought of the Apostle—that the members which sinned should 
now make atonement—Origen develops in the following manner: ‘‘Of 
old, your feet hastened to shed blood, now let them be quick to save life; 
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of old, your hands were stretched out to seize what belonged to others, 
now let them be extended to relieve the needy; of old, your eyes gazed 
about lusting for the property of others, now let them gaze about to 
discover the poor they may assist. Let each and every member of the 
body that served evil, now devote itself to virtue; and what it did of old 
to serve uncleanness, let it now convert to chastity and holiness.”’ 

In laying down this principle of atonement, the Apostle again uses 
that term so repugnant to the haughty Roman—they must now serve 
justice. But St. Paul does this with a purpose. The Roman people 
were sunk in a stupid, debasing idolatry which actually deified vice. 
Thus, theft, impurity, drunkenness, and the other vices, all had their 
special patron deities, Mercury, Venus, Bacchus, etc. A people reared 
with so abominable a religion—if indeed it could be called a religion— 
must naturally have had the most distorted principles as well as false 
ideals. To them the practice of virtue, unless some material benefit was 
to be gained by it, was foolish, cowardly, servile; while, on the other 
hand, in their eyes vice often appeared to be brave and manly, and the 
proper exercise of a free man’s liberty. With their moral principles in 
so hopeless a muddle, it is not strange that the Romans often mistook 
virtue for vice and vice for virtue, liberty for license and license for 
liberty. 


True Liberty Consists in Faithful Service of God 


Although the Romans to whom Paul was writing his Epistle had, it is 
true, abandoned paganism, it is probable that there still lurked in the 
minds of some of them traces of the erroneous beliefs they had formerly 
held for so long. To St. Paul, it seemed important that the ideas of the 
Roman converts on virtue and vice, liberty and slavery, should be 
rectified. It was necessary for these people to understand that liberty 
does not consist in freedom to sin. God is free; yet, God cannot sin. 
Rather, true liberty consists in serving God faithfully; whereas those 
mistaken individuals who boast of doing as they please, are far from 
exercising real liberty, since they are abject slaves in a shameful and 
degrading servitude. 

And so the Apostle sums up the whole question of the slavery of sin 
and of the true freedom enjoyed by those who serve virtue. He makes 
this summation in a few remarkable sentences, which, for the most part, 
were destined to become the slogans of the spiritual life. 


21. ‘What fruit therefore had you then in those things of which you 
are now ashamed? For the end of them is death. 

22. ‘“‘But now being made free from sin and become servants to God, 
you have your fruit unto sanctification, and the end life everlasting. 

23. “For the wages of sin isdeath. But the grace of God, life ever- 
lasting in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
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Eighth Sunday after Pentecost 


Duty of Gratitude towards God 


‘“‘We are debtors, not to the flesh, to live according to the flesh”’ 
(Rom., viii. 12). 
SYNOPSIS: (1) Worldly gratitude and ingratitude. 
(2) Our overwhelming debt to God. 
(3) Meaning of phrase, “‘we are not debtors to the flesh.” 
(4) Contrast between Jewish and Christian attitude towards God. 
(5) Our privileges as ‘‘sons of God.” 


One of the greatest difficulties a person often encounters in trying to 
break away from the proximate occasions of sin, is his own sense of grati- 
tude towards his friends. He will tell the priest who urges him to avoid 
certain people, that he is under deep obligations to those people; that 
they have been good to him in the past; that they have done many 
favors for him; that for him now to abandon those friends would be an 
act of base ingratitude. 

Gratitude is indeed a most desirable virtue, and sin against this virtue 
is extremely odious. Every right-minded person detests an ingrate. 
Nevertheless, in seeking to repay our debt of gratitude, we should be 
guided by right reason and not by sentimental impulses. In studying 
the question of discharging our debts of gratitude towards anyone who 
has done favors for us, we should be careful that in so doing we are not 
injuring someone else who has a higher claim upon us. This is what the 
sinner fails to consider. He is conscious of temporal favors; but he is 
utterly forgetful or unappreciative of spiritual ones. He is like a trav- 
eller who is deeply grateful towards some stranger who offers him a ride 
for part of his journey, but who never entertains any feeling of gratitude 
towards his parents for all they have done for him! As the sinner seldom 
sees this inconsistency, or sees it only vaguely and unconvincingly, it 
might be well for us to explore this subject at some length. 


Our Inestimable Debt to God 


We were created by God and by God alone. To Him and to Him 
alone do we owe everything that is worth while—our existence, our 
health, our talents and abilities, our position and opportunities in life. 
But there is a far greater debt than all these that we owe to God, and 
that is our immortal soul, created to the very image and likeness of God, 
redeemed by the life-blood of Christ, and destined for eternal glory in 
heaven. This is stating only very briefly and imperfectly our debt to 
God. But brief and imperfect though this enumeration is, what worldly 
debts can possibly compare to it? 

Generally speaking, the ones to whom we owe the greatest debt of 
gratitude upon earth are our parents. But how pallid are their claims 
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placed beside those of God! God created us; our parents were merely 
instruments in that creation. Our faculties, our talents, our abilities, 
all come from God; we do not owe them to our parents. And while it 
is true they expended great love and care on us, rearing us from child- 
hood, making many sacrifices for us, still their love and care cannot for a 
moment be compared with the love and care with which God constantly 
watches over us. “Can a woman forget her infant, so as not to have 
pity on the son of her womb? And if she should forget, yet I will not 
forget thee.” 

Similar reflections could be made as regards the claims of a husband 
or of a wife; but the results would be the same. No matter what re- 
lation that individual may have to us; no matter what claims he or she 
may justly make on us, this much is certain: the claims can never be as 
great as the just claims God has upon our gratitude. Even though an 
individual may have saved our life—not once, but a number of times— 
we still owe greater gratitude to the One who gave us that life, and who 
is ‘‘saving”’ or conserving it every instant of our existence! 

“But this friend,” a penitent may protest, ‘‘obtained for me an ex- 
cellent position! My wife and children were destitute when he came 
along and set me on my feet. He would regard me as most ungrateful 
were I now suddenly to avoid his companionship.” All this may be 
true; but of what avail would your position be were God to withdraw 
some of His gifts from you? Suppose He took away permanently or 
for a long time your health, you would lose that position. Or if He were 
to deprive you of your talents and abilities, or of your sanity (all these 
being God’s gifts to you), you would not be able to hold that position. 
Suppose God were to withdraw from you His gift of life itself, then of 
what avail would that position be? Difficult though it may be at times, 
a man can somehow generally get along when he loses one position; 
sooner or later, he gets some kind of work. But there are no substi- 
tutes for the mentioned gifts of God. If God, justly offended by our 
utter lack of gratitude, were to take back His gifts to us, there is nothing 
we could use in their place. 


Meaning of ‘‘Debtors to the Flesh’’ 


This is the vital fact that St. Paul dwells upon in to-day’s Epistle: 
“We are debtors not to the flesh, to live according to the flesh.”” By 
the word ‘‘flesh,” the Apostle of course means the worldly life, in the 
sense in which Christ used the term “world” when He condemned its 
spirit. It is opposed to the world of the “‘spirit’”—that world which we 
enter by the Sacrament of Baptism, the supernatural life. The Apostle 
insists that we owe nothing to the world that we must live according to 
its dictates, its wishes, its practices. Our supreme obligations are to 
God and to the life to which He has called us. And St. Paul warns us 
that, if we neglect this truth and “‘live according to the flesh, we shall 
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die.’ Eternal death, eternal separation from God, will be the inevi- 
table penalty for living according to the spirit of the world. 

But if, on the other hand, we mortify the desires of the flesh; if we 
faithfully resist the temptations with which the world assails us; if we 
earnestly endeavor to live according to the laws of God; then because 
we are mortifying by the spirit ‘“‘the deeds of the flesh,’”’ we shall live. 
But what is this life which the Apostle promises? It is the only form 
of existence that is fully worthy of the name, “‘life.” It is the union of 
the soul with God—an imperfect union in this world, but a perfect union 
in the next. It is so rich a spiritual existence that St. Paul says of those 
who are led by this Spirit, that “‘they are now the sons of God.” 


Jewish and Christian Attitude towards God 


To the people of the Old Law, God was a fearful Being, a punisher 
who demanded ‘“‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,” an avenger 
who was to be greatly feared. In striking contrast to the servile obedi- 
ence rendered under the Old Law, Christ teaches us to obey and love 
God as a Father; and the only prayer Christ taught us, makes us address 
God as “Our Father.’’ The New Testament, then, would have us re- 
gard God as a loving Father, instead of fearing Him as a slave would 
fear a stern master. That is why St. Paul reminds us that we have not 
received the spirit of the bondage of fear—the spirit of the Old Testa- 
ment; but we have received the spirit of adoption of sons. We are the 
adopted sons of God, and because of this we call God ‘‘Father.” 

This doctrine, when we seriously reflect on it, is most overwhelming. 
For, when we consider our innumerable faults and failings, all our mean- 
nesses and baseness, we cannot avoid the feeling that we must be less 
than nothing in the sight of so perfect a Being as God. Yet, that in- 
finitely perfect God has thought enough of us to adopt us as His sons, 
and He teaches us to call Him “Father”! Such condescension, such 
plenitude of love, would be unthinkable were we not assured of it 
by divine revelation. And substantiating this divine revelation, we 
have a personal confirmation of this truth: “For the Spirit Himself 
giveth testimony to our spirit, that we are the sons of God.” 


Our Privileges as ‘‘Sons of God’’ 


But if we are the sons of God, then we enjoy the legitimate claims of a 
son upon his father. Among the claims which a loyal and dutiful son 
may reasonably make, is to be his father’s heir. The boldness of this 
thought would prevent any of us from giving voice to it, were we not 
influenced by the example of the great Apostle who did not fear to make 
so startling an assertion: that if we are sons, then we are heirs also, 
“heirs indeed of God and joint-heirs with Christ.’ But this can only 
mean one thing—possession of God, of the Beatific Vision. What a 
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truly breathless thought this is, that the King of Glory, the God of 
heaven and earth, lies within our reach! Surely, no price is too great 
to pay for this glory; surely, the mortification of the flesh for a short 
span of years is but a trifling payment, if by it we shall live for ever ‘the 
heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ’’! 


Ninth Sunday after Pentecost 


Guarding against Temptation 
“Let us not covet evil things, as they also coveted’ (I Cor., x. 6). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Context of to-day’s Epistle. 
(2) Danger of yielding to temptations illustrated by history of the Jews. 
(3) The five sins of the Israelites which called down God’s punishments. 
(4) The selfsame temptations assail man to-day. 
(5) Wecan always count on God’s help in temptation. 


You may have noticed, my dear friends, that the Epistle read to you 
to-day began with the sixth verse of chapter ten. The holy liturgy 
tries to cover the whole Bible in the space of the liturgical year; but 
there is so much in the entire Bible that obviously this cannot be done 
except by way of excerpts taken from all the various books of the Bible. 
This eclectic or selective system makes it all the more imperative that 
we find out what is the context from which our selection was taken. In 
the present case, St. Paul had been speaking, at the end of the previous 
chapter and at the beginning of the present one, of the difficulty of salva- 
tion. He cautions us that we must not grow careless in our spiritual 
life by relying too much on the fact that we have received many special 
graces in the past. This is a natural human weakness, to assume that, 
because we have been the recipients of abundant favors in the past, God 
will continue to shower on us such special blessings even if our fervor 
cools; hence, our salvation is nothing we really need to worry about. 
We do not take into account that God may become weary of our lack 
of coéperation, and cease this copious bestowal upon undeserving 
subjects. 

To drive home his argument, St. Paul makes use of the history of the 
Jewish people. Like us, they too were chosen by God; they too were 
offered a Promised Land, and their journey to it was a figure of our 
journey towards another Promised Land. That historic journey 
through the wilderness, the trials of the chosen people, their tempta- 
tions, their falls, their punishments—‘‘all these things were done in 
figure of us, that we should not covet evil things as they also coveted.” 
When we reflect that, of over a half million human beings who set out 
from Egypt for the land of Chanaan, only two of them ever reached this 
land of promise, the words of the Apostle that this was a figure of our 
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own pilgrimage towards heaven should rouse us from our apathy and fill 
us with salutary fear. 

St. Paul enumerates five sins of the Israelites which drew upon them 
swift punishment: the coveting of evil things, idolatry, fornication, 
tempting Christ, and murmuring. Let us examine briefly these sins to 
which the Apostle calls our attention. 


The Coveting of Evil Things 


In the Book of Numbers (chapter xi), we read that the Israelites 
finally became so disgusted with the manna God sent them for food that 
they wept. They called to mind the different kinds of food they had 
had in Egypt, and their complaints on this subject to Moses were un- 
ending. Their sin was, not that the food they longed for was evil, but 
rather what that longing implied. They regretted having followed God’s 
leadership because of the sufferings they had to undergo. They wished 
they had remained amid the abominations of Egypt, in constant peril of 
great sin and even of apostasy, for the sake of the material benefits 
(limited though these were) which they there possessed. 

But do we not find Christians to-day acting in like manner? They 
regret their membership in the true Church because of the restrictions 
it imposes; they long to enjoy fully the pleasures of the world, even 
though such a course is fraught with very real danger of serious sin and 
even apostasy. By their attitude, if not by explicit statements, they 
express regret that they are under the leadership of Christ. They wish 
they had been brought up in some other religion, an easier one—one that 
did not demand attendance every Sunday at Mass, or require so dis- 
agreeable a thing as Confession, or inflict the weekly annoyance of ab- 
stinence from meat on Fridays; a religion which was broad-minded as 
regards certain forms of amusements and entertainment. Now, some 
of the things such people wish for are not necessarily evil in themselves, 
but their sin is the sin of the Israelites. Their coveting these things is 
merely an expression of their regret that they had been made followers of 
Christ. 


Idolatry 


Taking advantage of the absence of Moses, the people made for them- 
selves a golden calf which they adored as a god. For this horrible sin 
thousands of men were slain. To-day, it is true, there is little danger of 
our committing idolatry in the strict sense of the word. But there isa 
kind of idolatry to which every human being is exposed—the deification 
of some object, other than God, in our hearts. How often we see people 
whose sole object in life is money, or business success, or power, or pleas- 
ure, or a career! Whatever it may be, it is the one thing to which they 
dedicate their lives; it is their supreme interest in life, and the one for 
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which they would sacrifice almost everything else. The real God, if 
they ever think of Him, is made subservient to the god they have created 
and whom they adore. 

The enormity of this sin is so obvious to every Christian that it needs 
but little emphasis. Despite the frequency with which it may be com- 
mitted in the world, it still remains one of the most deadly sins to the 
spiritual life, so much so that St. Paul elsewhere declares: ‘‘Know ye 
this and understand that no fornicator . . . hath inheritance in the King- 
dom of Christ and of God.” 


Tempting Christ and Murmuring 





We group these two together, my dear friends, because, while there is 
a distinction between them, they are alike and one often leads to the 
other. 

We read in the Old Testament how the people often murmured 
against Moses, their divinely appointed leader, and even against God 
Himself. The context clearly shows that it was not a question of half- 
repressed utterances but of prolonged, violent complaints. Although 
the people in the desert had already been the beneficiaries of some stu- 
pendous miracles, they wanted more. Apparently, every time they 
encountered any real hardships, they expected God to work another 
miracle! It was thus they ‘‘tempted Christ.” 

Human nature apparently has changed little. To-day we meet Chris- 
tians who are constantly murmuring against their divinely constituted 
leaders. They unceasingly criticize their priests, their pastors, their 
bishops, and even the Vicar of Christ. They have so little sense of 
loyalty to the Church of Christ, that they indulge in violent tirades 
against the clergy and Christ’s Church even in the presence of non- 
Catholics. It is largely this class of Christians that flocks to novenas 
in honor of this or that “miracle-worker.” The solid, fundamental de- 
votions of the Church—to the Holy Eucharist, the Blessed Virgin, 
etc.—have little appeal for this type of Christian. They want miracles, 
and often the most astounding kind of miracles! Any suggestion that 
they try to cultivate conformity to God’s will, that the patient bearing 
of trials is the Christian road to perfection, that the conquering of some 
vice is more important than the miracle they are asking—all this would 
fall on deaf ears. 





We Should Heed the Apostle’s Warning 


These then are the five sins of the Israelites, which were punished so 
severely and against which the Apostle warns us, asserting that they were 
written for our correction. Let us then be on guard against these perils. 
Let us not lull ourselves into any fancied security because of past graces 
and past victories; for the enemy of mankind and the passions of cor- 
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rupt human nature are not conquered until death. ‘‘Wherefore he that 
thinketh himself to stand, let him take heed lest he fall.”” The advice 
not to let any “‘temptation take hold on you, but such as is human,’’ is 
merely another way of saying: avoid all temptations possible, but there 
are some that cannot be avoided. Those temptations to which you are 
subjected without any fault of your own, God has promised to enable 
you to overcome; and to these promises “‘God is faithful, who will not 
suffer you to be tempted above your strength, but will make with the 
temptation issue, that you may be able to bear it.” 








Book Reviews 


History of the Society of Jesus.'— 
The beginnings of any Religious Order or 
Congregation, or for that matter of any 
great movement in the Church, appear 
providentially timed to answer a special 
need in the period which witnesses its 
birth. The Fourth Centenary of the So- 
ciety of Jesus (1540-1940) reminds us of 
the special needs of the Church that were 
all too evident in the early sixteenth cen- 
tury. Here was a period which saw the 
beginnings of the modern worldwide 
apostolate, an age when Catholic prin- 
ciples of education were being seriously 
questioned, a time when nationalism in 
its worst aspect was assuming a danger- 
ous ascendancy in Europe, and the suc- 
cession of Protestant heresies (which held 
at least one aim in common, viz., opposi- 
tion to the Papacy) had already begun. 
Significantly, then, we see the beginnings 
of an organization of evangelists and 
teachers, a body truly great and inter- 
national in character, which would take 
its place under the banner of the Church 
and bind itself to the defense of the Pap- 
acy by a special vow. 

This much-needed organization re- 
ceived the solemn approval of Pope Paul 
III on September 27, 1540, through the 
Bull Regimini Militantis Ecclesiz. 
Therein St. Ignatius of Loyola and his 
first companions were properly con- 
stituted a Religious organization. The 
recent fourth centenary of this event has 
been observed, though with limitations 
necessitated by the second worldwide 
conflict. 

It has been said that, viewed from 
the historical standpoint, every human 
institution is merely the lengthened 
shadow of a great man. Hence, to have 
any appreciation of the Jesuits as a So- 
ciety we must know Ignatius, his ideals 


1 The Jesuits in History: The Society 
of Jesus through Four Centuries. By 
Martin P. Harney, S.J.. M.A. (The 
America Press, New York City, pp. 477). 


and his purposes, and the manner in 
which these were impressed on his im- 
mediate followers. Accordingly, in the 
present volume there is portrayed for us 
the great figure of Ignatius as he emerges 
from the solitude of Manresa and the re- 
action of the first members of the Com- 
pany to the glowing program which he un- 
folded. This is seen in their association 
at the University of Paris, in their pledg- 
ing of the first vows at Montmartre, 
and thence through the centuries of 
Jesuit life that would flow from these 
headwaters. 

There were to be periods when it ap- 
peared that the Society of Jesus had 
flowed its course and its epoch in his- 
tory was ended. But the momentary 
check merely prepared greater forces that 
would rush onward with new vigor and 
renewed vitality. Indeed, it might be 
observed that those who sought to stay 
its course really did much to increase its 
flow. In some respects these were unwit- 
tingly powerful assets to the Society 
which Ignatius founded. Undoubtedly 
the verdict of history will bear out that 
contention, and most certainly the mere 
catalogue of those who maliciously op- 
posed their apostolate is in itself no small 
tribute to what was being accomplished 
for God and Church through the cen- 
turies by the Society of Jesus. 

These four centuries present an impres- 
sive canvas on which to paint, providing 
as they do so many great personalities in 
every phase of the Church’s apostolate. 
Truly remarkable was the first century of 
this Order in that it gave such hallowed 
names as Ignatius the great organizer 
and administrator, Xavier the zealous 
apostle, Canisius the intrepid defender of 
truth, and the scholarly Bellarmine and 
Suarez, to mention only a few. In the 
centuries that followed there have been 
also scores of others worthy to follow in 
the footsteps of those giants of an earlier 
day. Every age has seen the capacity 
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of the Society to produce outstanding 
administrators, missioners, scholars, edu- 
cators and apologists, as the needs of the 
Church demanded from time to time. 

Father Harney’s volume is a summary 
history of the Society of Jesus through 
the past four centuries. But to speak of 
this large volume as a summary hardly 
does justice to its solidity and the many 
interesting details of the Society’s life 
which are here unfolded. We use the 
term “‘summary”’ only in a sense relative 
to the vast sources and unnumbered de- 
tails that had to be sifted and chosen 
after painstaking study to provide a com- 
pact history of this great and momentous 
undertaking. Certainly no major in- 
cident or discussion of importance that is 
identified with the Society of Jesus has 
failed to receive due treatment. And the 
shadows as well as the lights have been 
portrayed. 

To encompass an adequate survey of 
the life of the Society of Jesus in those 
incident-crowded centuries presented a 
highly difficult task, but Fr. Harney has 
discharged that task successfully and 
interestingly. His work provides a much- 
needed popular survey of vast historical 
sources that have been brought to light 
during modern times. 

Geo. C. Powers, M.M. 


The Story of American Catholicism.'— 
Convinced that a popular history of the 
Catholic Church in the United States is 
something that is badly needed, Mr. 
Theodore Maynard has striven to supply 
one. In “The Story of American 
Catholicism,” he addresses himself to 
the general reader. He shuns the ap- 
paratus of the scientific historian and 
scholar, and assumes the rdéle of “liter- 
ary” historian. One of his aims is to 
make his account readable. In this he 
succeeds. 

If the prime requisite of history were 
readableness, and if Mr. Maynard’s 
stature were such as to render his per- 
sonal reactions vital, no one could fairly 
find fault with his book. But he under- 
took something more ambitious—to show 


1 The Macmillan Co., New York City. 


how the Catholic body acted upon 
America and how in turn it was acted 
upon by America. A tracing of American 
thought and principles, therefore, is 
involved. Failure here was inescapable. 
The time is not ripe for a generalization 
such as he attempts. Musty, stupefied 
degree-chasers and products of Ph.D. 
factories, as he tends to style them here 
and elsewhere in his writings, have not 
yet done the necessary spade-work and 
grubbing. Or, to use his unconscious 
tribute to them in the “Introduction,” 
this spurned class of silent workers must 
still hew the blocks with which a popular- 
izer builds. Nevertheless, it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Maynard is still able to 
undertake the building when these 
blocks have been quarried. It will en- 
able him to correct and modify his hasty 
generalizations and to give us more 
history and less conjecture and personal 
bias. 

Even when Mr. Maynard is drawing 
upon the research of scholars, he suc- 
cumbs to false interpretations. It is, 
for example, specious to argue that 
American Catholics rallied behind Wash- 
ington because “the principles of the 
Revolution were so closely consonant 
with Catholic political philosophy” (p. 
117). It is not in keeping with accepted 
history to assert that Lincoln’s Emanci- 
pation Proclamation was a “‘monstrous 
injustice’ and a “blot on Lincoln’s 
record” (p. 359). To say that “in the 
emphasis they [Harvard and Yale] laid 
upon religion they fully accepted the 
Catholic educational ideal, whatever may 
have been their antagonism towards 
Catholicism itself’’ (p. 458), is as strained 
an assertion as that ‘in America the only 
thing established and subsidized is ir- 
religion” (p. 470). And should he ever 
have the opportunity, as I recently had, 
of meeting Dr. Gilbert Chinard and dis- 
cussing with him Jefferson’s democratic 
ideas, he would find that the professor 
candidly admits that the principles 
Jefferson incorporated into ‘‘The Declar- 
ation of Independence” derive ulti- 
mately from St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Moreover, he would find Professor Chi- 
nard humble and honest enough to 
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acknowledge that he brought out a sec- 
ond edition of ‘‘Thomas Jefferson, the 
Apostle of Americanism,’’ so as to correct 
the first. 

Many readers will also be irritated by 
Maynard’s railing against useful knowl- 
edge as opposed to cultural learning, 
since both have a definite place in the 
Catholic scheme of things and since 
America as a democracy is pledged to 
to give all an equal chance to develop 
their God-given talents. Newman was 
wiser when he said he had no quarrel 
with useful knowledge. He judiciously 
pleaded that the one should not pass 
for the other, and he ungrudgingly al- 
lowed that each has its proper sphere. 
Nor will those who have pondered the 
subject agree with Maynard in saying 
that Catholic education suffers mainly 
from poverty—from a lack of buildings 
and from the failure to induce wealthy 
Catholics to endow colleges and univer- 
sities. It is too obvious that our need 
is a wiser and more far-sighted policy 
and a focusing of ideals. Catholics as 
a rule follow their leaders, and, if the idea 
of endowing Catholic education is held 
up to them, they will fall in line. 

In order to give his story an epic 
sweep and to make “‘a few typical figures 
stand as the representatives of the 
hundreds of bishops and the thousands 
of priests and nuns and lay people who 
have labored in the cause of Christ in 
America,’”’ Mr. Maynard avoids arrang- 
ing his material under diocesan headings. 
The book, however, contains a list of the 
various dioceses and the essential facts 
as to their bishops, as well as an index and 
a comprehensive bibliography. The 
table of contents, however, is missing. 
In conclusion, therefore, it must be said 
that, though ‘“‘The Story of American 
Catholicism” is a welcome addition to 
treatises on the subject, it at best points 
the way to the kind of book that will 
answer the need Maynard strove to 
meet. 

Vircit R. STALLBAUMER, O.S.B., Px.D. 


Traditional Psychology.—Scholastic 
psychology needs to be restated in terms 
intelligible to the modern psychologist. 





The old notions have to be compared 
with the new facts. By doing so, one will 
easily discover that most of the criti- 
cisms brought forth against Scholastic 
conceptions are unfounded and result 
from misinterpretations. The Scholastic 
theory, in truth, fits in well with the 
modern facts, better even than many a 
modern theory does. 

To achieve this task, namely, to make 
palatable to the modern mind the tradi- 
tional views, it is necessary that the lat- 
ter be expounded clearly and the findings 
of the experimentalists be viewed from 
the angle of tradition. A thorough ac- 
quaintance with facts, on the one hand, 
and a thorough understanding of the 
teachings of the masters, on the other 
hand, must codperate. Several attempts 
have been made in recent years. The 
great work of Dr. Brennan has been 
analyzed in this REview. To the mono- 
graphs and articles aiming at a new pres- 
entation of Scholastic doctrine in psy- 
chology is added now a study on the 
“Psychology of the Interior Senses,” 
by M. A. Gaffney, S.J., Professor of 
Psychology at Gonzaga University, 
Spokane, Wash.! 

The interior senses furnish one of the 
points which are mostly misunderstood 
by the modern psychologists, if they care 
to notice this idea at all. A survey of 
experimental findings, however, would 
make evident that these faculties have 
to be assumed, if any satisfactory ex- 
planation of many facts is to be attained. 
Such a survey would show that, without 
being aware of it, modern psychology in 
fact operates with the very same notions 
which it so severely criticizes. The pres- 
ent book is unfortunately not of the 
kind to achieve the task of convincing 
the moderns, nor does it convey a suffi- 
cient understanding of the doctrine to 
the students of traditional psychology. 
The discoveries made by experimental 
psychology are practically neglected. 
No attempt is made at showing that, for 
instance, the facts known to the neuro- 
pathologist regarding certain troubles of 

1 The Psychology of the Interior Senses. 


By M. A. Gaffney (B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.). 
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perception, or the facts listed under the 
heading of Gestalt, point forcibly at the 
existence of the faculty known as sensus 
communis. Especially unsatisfactory is 
the chapter on the vis xstimativa, which 
is considered only as it functions in 
brutes, whereas the achievements of the 
vis cogitativa in man—the rdle it plays in 
practical judgment, as ratio particularis, 
in evaluation, etc.—is not even men- 
tioned. The vis xstimativa is, further- 
more, taken erroneously as being the 
same as “instinct,” in modern termi- 
nology. The facts reported on instinctual 
behavior are mostly stories, and rather 
unreliable ones. None of the numerous 
modern experimental studies or treatises 
on comparative psychology is quoted. 
This work, then, leaves the reader un- 
satisfied, in spite of many interesting 
remarks and viewpoints. What we need 
is a psychology which, starting from 
ascertained and universally recognized 
facts, would proceed to develop the tra- 
ditional theory and show its concordance 
with the facts. A monographical study, 
as attempted in Dr. Gaffiney’s book, 
might have been a welcome preparatory 
step towards the fulfillment of this need. 
It is regrettable that the author did not 
see the conditions he had to meet. 
RupDo.tr ALLErRS, M.D., P#.D. 


Paths of Progress.'—The present re- 
viewer deems it a somewhat curiously 
interesting occurrence that on one and 
the same day there should have come to 
his desk two volumes offering quite a 
series both of agreeing and of contrasting 
features which tended, nevertheless, 
towards a really common objective. 

First of all, the titles implied a simi- 


larity of outlook, of a single goal to be 


1A Light to My Paths. By Peter 
Lippert, S.J. English Version by Sister 
Mary Aloysi Kiener, S.N.D., Ph.D., 
Notre Dame College, South Euclid, 
Ohio (Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., New 
York City and Concinnati). 

Progress in Divine Union. By the Rev- 
erend Raoul Plus, S.J. Translated from 
the French by Sister Mary Bertille and 
Sister Mary St. Thomas, Sisters of 
Notre Dame of Cleveland, Ohio (same 
publisher). 


reached, of the proper pathways lead- 
ing to that goal. One volume was titled 
“Progress in Divine Union,” while the 
other indicated ‘‘A Light to My Paths.” 
“Progress” assumes, indeed, a “light” 
cast upon the path of progress, in order 
that the traveller may avoid straying 
into a wrong pathway. 

The second interesting peculiarity is 
that both volumes should have been 
written by noted members of the same 
religious brotherhood, the Society of 
Jesus (or the ‘Company of Jesus’’), and 
that the general argument of the two dis- 
cussions should have been presented in 
quite different fashions—one rather ar- 
gumentative in tone, the other more 
conversational, as it were, and less com- 
pacted in argumentative fashion. 

The third possibly interesting and con- 
trasting fact is that one author uttered 
his extensive comments ‘‘over the air,’’ 
unavoidably exclusive in its auditory of 
German listeners; whereas the other 
author wrote his brief volume in French. 
Fortunately for my own readers, as well 
as for the vast body of readers of the 
English language, both volumes (Ger- 
man, French) have been rendered into 
our English tongue. 

A fourth similarly interesting fact is 
that both works have been rendered 
into English by Sisters of Notre Dame, as 
the two title-pages respectively indicate. 

A fifth fact may similarly be indicated 
here, namely, that both books have the 
same American publishing company, and 
the same date of Imprimatur (September 
10, 1941). 

Finally, a notably happy fact is that 
both volumes are dedicated to Our 
Lady—“‘To Mary Queen of Saints” 
and to “Our Lady of Montserrat.” 

Quite interestingly, both volumes 
end with an “‘Epilogue.’’ Let me merely 
quote slightly from the Epilogue of 
Father Raoul Plus, S.J.: “Our title 
reads: Progress in Divine Union. To 
progress we must never be satisfied to 
remain at a standstill; we must outdo 
ourselves, we must advance, cost what 
it may. ... One last reflection to leave 
with you, a thought from the works of 
Georges Duhamel which strangely moves 
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the author of these pages each time he 
recalls it: ‘The man who stops for a 
second may stop for all eternity.’— 
Stagnate, fall back, or advance?—-What 
do you want to do? Fall back?—Oh! 
no.—Stop? Remain where you are?— 
No, not that either.—Progress? All 
right! Then, begin.” Similarly, this 
reviewer delights to quote slightly from 
the concluding portion of the ‘“Epi- 
logue” of Father Peter Lippert, S.J.: 
“‘Our one aim should be to hear His Voice 
in the midst of earthly noises and to lend 
a willing ear. Sacrifice and isolation is 
the price one must pay for being much 
alone with God, for the ‘world knoweth 
not us because it knew not Him’ (I 
John, iii. 1).—But even in solitude we are 
none the less united in heart and mind 
with those among whom our lot is cast. 
‘Solitude may be passionately loved,’ 
says Father Martindale, ‘not because of 
the relief from those who are not there, 
but for His sake who is.’ Every one 
who lives intimately with God finds in 
His presence heavenly companions, hosts 
of angels, encircling the throne of God, 
chanting His praises eternally.” 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


Faith and Salvation.—‘‘Blessed Are 
They That Hunger,” by Rev. Richard 
Greaf, C.S.Sp., is one of the outstanding 
books on spiritual life that came to the 
reviewer this year.' It is translated by 
Sister Hildegard Windecker, S.B.S., 
A.M. The author is already known to 
American readers by his first book, ‘Yes, 
Father,” for which the volume under 
review supplies the basis as well as the 
completion. To all who ask the ques- 
tion, ‘“‘What must I do to be saved?” the 
author gives a plain and simple although 


1 Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 


New York City. 













extensive answer, which may be easily 
understood. He does so in three parts, 
organically connected with each other. 
The Introduction deplores the spiritual 
poverty of our time, but is certain that 
conditions could be greatly improved by 
raising the faithful to a more ‘“‘natural- 
spiritual realm of life.’”’ The first part, 
entitled ‘‘Faith,” deals with the nature, 
qualities, necessity, and different aspects 
of faith. The second part, entitled 
“Faith Leads to the Mastery of Life,” 
explains the exercise of a living faith 
according to the example of Christ, its 
origin, and final end. The third and 
final part proves the thesis: ‘“‘Only Faith 
can teach us to understand and conquer 
the world.”” Nothing else can do that 
for adults. In the Conclusion, the author 
sums up his work in the words: ‘‘To the 
extent to which we comprehend Christ 
in Faith, to the same extent we shall 
then embrace Him in love. As much as 
we allowed Christ to grow in our souls, . . 
so He will stand before us in eternity. 
Then He will manifest His divine splen- 
dor to us in the measure in which we 
now allow Him to be formed in us.” It 
is all attractively motivated and well 
illustrated by examples and numerous 
scriptural passages. The translation is 
good. A recommendation of this book 
could not well be restricted to any par- 
ticular class of people, because its value 
is universal. The reviewer believes that 
it would do much good if publicly read 
at table in religious communities and 
afterwards privately considered by all. 
There is nothing important to criticize, 
but it might be observed that a book so 
rich in thought and material and treating 
on so many phases of spiritual life ought 
to have a topical index to increase its 
usefulness still more. 


Kian J. Hennrica, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 








